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CHAPTEK I. 

HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS. 

The last train had arrived at the Birkenhead 
Bailway Station, and eager passengers were 
hurrying forward to take their places in the 
boat, which was about to leave for Liverpool. 
Commercial travellers returning from their 
journeys, clerks and farmers proceeding to the 
market, mingled with the usual motley crowd 
of labourers and men who appeared to belong 
to no trade or occupation whatever, and all 
poured down through the turnstile on to the 
wharf, rubbing their benumbed hands, and 
shivering as the bitter east wind whistled 
among the gables of the station. A large fire 
was blazing on the wharf, and its ruddy glow 
seemed only to cast the surroimding objects 
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employment in a pit, and managed to earn 
sufficient to maintain the family in tolerable 
comfort. 

This lasted for a few months, and then Mrs. 
Ea,ymond died. It was the first great sorrow 
the boy had ever experienced, and he never 
forgot it. The three days and nights during 
which his mother's corpse was in the house, the 
hushed, awe-struck manner of the neighbours 
as they entered the house of mourning, and, 
finally, the feeling of utter homelessness and 
desolation that filled his soul as he turned 
from the churchyard hand in hand with his 
sister, leaving the mother, who had loved them 
so well, behind — ^these were sad memories in 
the iimermost recesses of his heart during the 
whole of his fiiture life. 

Brother and sister sat before the fire that 
evening and conversed together with sup- 
pressed voices, as if that awe . which the 
presence of the dead always inspires could 
not be shaken off. To add to their misfor- 
tunes, the colliery proprietors of the village 
failed, and John was consequently thrown out 
of employment. Annie determined to seek 
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employment as a nursery-maid, and her brother 
could not of course remain in his native village. 
His sister succeeded in obtaining a situation 
in MaQchester, aad John, furnished with a 
letter of recommendation from the village 
clergyman, set out in quest of employment. 
Having no faith in Manchester as a scene of 
operations, he wandered through Cheshire, 
always keeping Liverpool steadily in view as 
the goal which he was endeavouring to reach. 
He spent many weeks on the journey, working 
occasionally for a few days in order to recruit 
his exhausted finances. 

At length he arrived in Birkenhead, and 
stepped on board the railway steamer for 
Liverpool. His heart beat high as they sped 
through the dark murky waters, and he gazed 
eagerly upon that long brilliant line of hghts 
which threw a flickering, uncertain glimmer 
upon the waters. He was not so hopeful, in- 
deed, as he had been that morning. The shades 
of night seemed to have fallen upon his spirit, 
and depressed him in spite of all the bright 
pictures of the fiiture, which he strove to 
conjure up, as they sped through the night, 
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past the half empty river steamers which were 
plying for Rock Ferry and other places — past 
great silent vessels moored in the river — still 
onward, until at length they reached the 
Landing Stage. It was almost deserted now. 
One or two sleepy newsboys bawled out the 
evening editions of the papers, and a miser- 
ably clad woman retailed gingerbread to a few 
juvenile passengers, but the busy life and 
activity which prevails there in the day had 
completely disappeared. 

John Raymond was among the first to 
leap ashore, and for a moment he lingered 
there. The old feeling of utter desolation 
came upon him, as he saw the majority of the 
passengers hasten rapidly homewards, whilst 
he stood there an outcast, almost a beggar, in 
a huge strange town. As he gazed wistfully 
into the gloom which hung upon the river, 
he almost fancied that far away in the distance 
he could perceive his angel mother plying her 
busy needle, stopping occasionally to glance 
with an approving smile upon his sister and 
himself, deeply engaged with some difficult 
lesson. The vision was a sweet one, but it 
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lasted only for a minute, and John almost 
started to find himself on that silent deserted 
Landing Stage alone and fiiendless. It was 
but a dream, but it made him unhappy. 

Sadly he turned away, and walked reso^ 
lutely up towards the town. Up through James 
Street and Lord Street he went, until at length 
he found himself in the middle of the town, near 
the place where St. George's Hall now stands. 
He deliberated for some time as to where he 
could pass the night, never doubting that the 
coming day would see him comfortably estab- 
lished in some situation or other. 

The streets were almost completely deserted. 
Hot potatoe vendors drove their tired animals 
homewards, through the wet sloppy streets, 
and occasionally a pohceman would pass and 
glance suspiciously at the poorly clad outcast, 
who stood on the muddy pavement. Eventu- 
ally, however, he turned away, and found himself 
at length in a poor timible-down street, which 
led off fi'om one of the principal thoroughfares. 
A woman, dressed in gaudy fineiy, stood at 
the door of one of these houses — a fat, sleek 
woman, who appeared to be on the best of 
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terms with herself and the world in general, 
and as John trudged wearily past she accosted 
him. 

'* Where are you going, my pretty lad?" 
she asked in a wheedling voice, that grated 
unpleasantly upon Raymond's ears ; " had you 
not better come in from the rain ? " 

John knew nothing of the snares and 
temptations of town life, and, judging from 
the mean appearance of the house that their 
charges would suit his slender resources, he 
determined upon accepting the invitation. 

'' I am looking out for a cheap, quiet lodg- 
ing for the night," he answered ; " and, as I 
am a stranger here, I do not know exactly 
where to find it." 

" This is the very place, my dear," replied 
the dame ; " you can spend the night here for 
the low charge of threepence, and twopence 
for breakfast or supper." 

" Very well," answered John, instantly ; 
" that will suit me exactly." 

The woman, who rejoiced in the name of 
Fry, and who had previously held half-a-dozen 
diflferent names, led him up a rotten, worm- 
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eaten, mud-encased staircase, ftdl of traps and 
pitfalls for the unwary, and finally conducted 
him into a large room where three men were 
sitting, each with a woman by his side, and a 
tin vessel filled with brandy before him. The 
men were Irishmen of the lowest class, and 
appeared to be dock labourers, or engaged in 
some similar occupation. The women were 
bloated, dissipated creatures, decked, like the 
landlady, in tawdry finery, and were evidently 
more than half intoxicated. The room was a 
bare, miserable apartment, with a few startling 
prints, cut from cheap criminal pubKcations, 
pasted on the walls. A roaring fire was burn- 
ing upon the hearth, and this was the only 
comfortable feature in the wretched forlorn 
room. 

" Here is a young man fi:om the country to 
keep you company," said Mrs. Fry, almost 
pushing John into the apartment. " You will 
be jolly and comfortable here/' she continued, 
addressing him. 

John scarcely thought so, but he did not 
utter the thought aloud. His heart beat pain- 
fully as he remembered the peaceful cottage 
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home he had left, and he instinctively knew 
that his mother would have been pained to 
see him in such society. 

" It wiU only be for one night/' he thought ; 
" to-morrow I shall find work, and get some 
quiet, decent lodgings." 

" Come here, my boy, and sit by me," said 
one of the women, the youngest of the party. 
" Fetch him a drink, Mrs. Fry. What will 
you take ?" 

"A cup of tea, if you please," John 
answered, innocently ; and this was followed 
by a shout of laughter from the whole 
party. 

" Oh, my eye ! how jolly green he is !" cried 
one of the men. " What will you take with 
it ? A chapter from the New Testament ?" 

" No /' replied John, simply. " And please 
do not jest in that way. My mother, who is 
dead, taught me never to make light of holy 
things." 

"What else did your mother teach you, my 
cherub ?" asked the man, in a mock solemn 
manner. " Did she teach you to take sugar 
with your tea ?" 
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"Do not tease the boy, Jim," interposed 
the woman who had previously spoken, and 
who was called Bet by the rest of the party ; 
" can't you see that he is tired, and does not 
want your bother. Fetch him his tea, Mrs. 
Fiy." 

That worthy lady departed, with a grin, to 
execute his command, and John was invited 
to take a stool before the fire, but, cold as he 
was, he declined, and withdrew to the ex- 
tremity of the apartment, where he swallowed 
his tea in silence. Meanwhile, the other 
occupants of the room continued their inter- 
rupted conversation. 

" I say, Jim," cried one of the men, " have 
you heard about Joe Flanagan being nabbed 
to-day? I seen the bobbies taking him to 
the office.'' 

" What's he been doin' now ?" asked Jim, 
rather anxiously. 

" Oh, only knockin' a fellow down in a 
fight," rephed the other. " He got taken to 
the hospital, and ain't expected for to recover. 
Some of his pals, though, fancy there's many 
more charges against him." 
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" Joe '11 get out, though," replied Jim ; 
" he's been in trouble many a score of times, 
but he gets out always. He's as good as me 
at botherin* the beaks ; ain't he, lass ?** he 
continued to Bet, who had resumed her seat 
by his side. 

'* Shut up ! " replied the lady, emphatically. 
"You's always a-talkin* about yourself, you 
are.^' 

Another of the men poked the fire, and a 
fresh supply of drink was ordered in. The 
pipes were refilled, and a regular orgie began, 
which made John to regret more deeply than 
ever his hastiness in entering this abode of 
vice. At length he mustered up sufficient 
courage to ask the landlady to show him to 
his bedroom, and, bidding good-night to the 
semi-intoxicated occupants of the room, he 
ascended still further the creaking, miserable 
staircase, and finally found himself in a low, 
filthy garret, furnished only with a miserable 
straw mattress, and a three-legged stool. 
Here he threw himself down on the wretched 
couch, and wept bitterly as his mind flew 
back to his mother and to his home. Home- 
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less and desolate, he fell asleep at last, and 
dreamt that he saw his mother standing 
before him with a sweet, loving smile on her 
countenance ; and, dream though it was, it 
comforted the outcast. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A MIDNIGHT CONFERENCE. 

John Raymond axose about seven o'clock the 
next morning, weary and iinrefreshed, his eyes 
heavy with weeping, and his head aching 
painftiUy. The people of the house were still 
slumbering, probably sleeping off the fumes 
of the previous night's carousal, and John had 
to wait well-nigh an hour before Mrs. Fry 
made her appearance. After partaking of a 
miserable breakfast, he paid his reckoning, 
and, bimdle in hand, sallied forth in quest of 
fortune. The scenes which presented them- 
selves on every side were totally unfamiUar to 
him. Slovenly blear-eyed women were lazily 
lounging about their doorways in the back 
streets, although the morning was a cold, frosty 
one, and unkempt, ragged urchins rolled along 
the pavements and into the gutters, and stared 
at John as he passed hurriedly by. Boys with 
sharp, pinched, precocious features, with hands 
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and noses blue with cold, with feet altogether 
shoeless, or with their toes protruding through 
gaping apertures in the wretched substitutes 
for leather, were hurrying to their different 
stations for the day, each with his bundle of 
morning papers under his arm ; and at the 
street comers, the hot coffee and potatoe men 
were driving a brisk trade. Many of the 
shops were already opened, and the shutters 
of others were rapidly being removed. The 
huge town was awakening, and the suspended 
streams of business were about to flow once 
more. 

In itself, there is nothing more cheerfiil or 
animating than to watch the awakening of a 
great town, but John Eaymond was still more 
depressed as he gazed upon it. He felt that 
among all those busy workers there was none 
to welcome him with a smile of recognition, 
and that he had no place in the great world of 
practical every-day life. 

"What am I to do ?" he mused, sadly ; " to 
whom must I apply first for work ? How 
earnest eveiybody looks, and what an outcast 
I am amongst them ! Never mind ; I will 
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have a place among them some day, and that 
not a mean or humble one. I must wait and 
work — wait and work/' 

» 

Meditating thus, he walked from one 
thoroughfare to the other, still hesitating as 
to his future course. He observed that the 
great majority of those who passed by were 
very evidently employees engaged in shops 
and oflfices, and this led him to the conclusion 
that it was too early to commence operations, 
and he determined to wait another hour until 
the employers of labour could be personally 
seen in their offices. Soon after ten, John 
stood near a huge fruit warehouse in a retired 
street, and watched a small pony-carriage that 
was driving up to it. A page was driving, 
and by his side sat a tall, fair-haired gentle- 
man, of some five-and-thirty years, with a 
pleasant, benevolent expression on his coun- 
tenance. The carriage stopped at the office 
door, the gentleman alighted, and called out 
to the page — *'Be here at three exactly, 
remember." He was evidently the owner 
of the place, and John stepped timidly up 
to him. 
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**Well, my boy, what do you want?" lie 
asked, pleasantly, as he saw John's wish to 
attract his attention. 

** I have come from the country, sir, to look 
for work,'' John rephed, " and would be very 
thankfiil, sir, if you could give me something 
to do." 

" Quite impossible, my boy," replied the 
gentleman ; " we are already encumbered with 
more hands than we want, and cannot possibly 
take you on" 

" Give me a trial, sir," pleaded John ; " give 
me anything to do, but do not refuse to help 
me." 

" I am very sorry," replied the gentleman, 
still with the same bland smile, *' but I really 
cannot assist you." 

As he spoke, he entered the warehouse, and 
John turned sadly away. From shop to shop, 
and from warehouse to warehouse, he trudged 
manfully, but only to meet with the same 
bitter disappointment. Night came on, at 
length, and the weary wanderer gazed with 
amazement upon the brilliantly illuminated 
shops and gin-palaces ; but the surroimding 
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splendour only served to show his own 
wretchedness and homelessness. 

His mopey was well-nigh exhausted, and he 
determined not to seek a lodging for that 
night, in order that he might save his small 
remaining stock for the purchase of the abso- 
lute necessaries of life. He wandered almost 
unconsciously towards the river, and stood 
gazing sorrowfully upon the dark, surging 
waves as they rolled onward with a weird, 
moaning, melancholy sound, and beat sullenly 
against the stage upon which he stood. The 
usual night passengers were issuing from the 
boats and hurrying homewards, and the biting 
blast warned John that it was advisable to 
seek some shelter. As, however, he was pre- 
paring to leave the place, his curiosity was 
aroused by two men, well muffled-up, who 
walked slowly backwards and forwards, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. One of them 
appeared to be a tall, well-made, and well- 
dressed man, but his companion was evidently 
a member of the lower orders, and was clothed 
in the ordinary fustian dress of common 
labourers, although he had assumed a military 
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cloak for the purpose of disguise. His dis- 
guise, however, was so badly managed, that 
there could be no doubt as to his real position 
in life. 

Some instinctive feeling of impending evil 
caused John to crouch within the shadow of 
the office which stood upon the Landing Stage, 
and thus effectually prevented the two men 
from noticing his presence. The place appeared 
to be deserted now, and they spoke more 
freely. 

" It is no use to waste ftirther time in mere 
empty talk,^^ the tall man said, impatiently ; 
" we have been plotting and scheming for the 
last six months, and how much better are 
we?" 

"At least we know the resources of the 
man with whom we have to deal," replied his 
companion, in a half apologetic manner. 

"We know nothing of the kind," repUed 
the first. "Hitherto you have plotted and 
schemed, and aU your plans have failed. You 
have done nothing — absolutely noth ing." 

"What do you suggest, then?" enquired 
his companion, sullenly. 

c 2 
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" I suggest nothing/' replied the other, in 
an irritated voice. " You came to me offering 
to find out all his secrets and business trans- 
actions, and thus to give me a hold upon him. 
I ask you, have you done so V 

" No," replied his subordinate, for such he 
appeared to be ; " but it has not been for want 
of zeal. I have introduced our spies into his 
oflSce and his house, and have had every 
ledger in the place examined, and copies made 
of the most interesting parts. We have found 
out nothing of importance — principally, per- 
haps, because there is nothing to find out." 

" You are a perfect idiot, Randall," rephed 
his master, with greater irritation than ever 
expressed in his voice and manner ; " I have 
told you a dozen times, that if we only knew 
one-half of his secrets, we might bend him as 
we choose." 

" Well, then, I do not see how we are to find 
them out,'' replied the man who had been 
called Randall. 

" Nor I, just at present," pursued his master, 
half musingly ; " one thing I am determined 
upon — Hamilton must be ruined, at any cost." 
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Was this the object of the secret conference 1 
thought John — to plot how to ruin a man who 
had, no doubt, injured one of these men in 
some way. Who was this haughty, resoKite 
man ? and who was the person to whom he • 
had referred ? These questions flashed througli 
his brain as he crouched in the gloom and 
listened to their conversation. It was nearly 
at an end now. 

"Meet me here to-morrow night at this 
hour," said the superior, turning away, " and 
we will arrange something. We can do 
nothing to-night." 

In a few minutes both had disappeared, and 
John stepped out from his hiding-place, cold and 
miserable. Much of the conversation which he 
had overheard was unintelligible to him, and 
he forgot it altogether in a few minutes, in his 
anxiety to find a resting-place for the night. 
After wandering about for some time, he found 
a boat which had been hoisted up from the 
water for repairs, and upon this hard couch he 
stretched his weary limbs, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. 

He awoke cold and stiff, and but little 
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refreshed, and he endeavoured to restore the 
warmth of his body by walking vigorously 
about the docks. From thence he wandered 
once more into the town, and began to think 
of renewing his search for work. He had but 
little hope now, however, of succeeding in his 
quest, and he shrank from again encountering 
the cold repulses and the sharp words which 
he had experienced on the previous day. 
Musing thus, he found himself in a wide and 
crowded street, where the work of the day had 
fully began. John stood upon the pavement, 
watching the living stream as it passed by, 
when, suddenly, his attention was attracted 
by two gentlemen who were walking on th6 
roadway, but not far from the pavement. 
Both were elderly men, and both were 
evidently men of some standing in the world. 
One was a tall, red-faced man, with sharp, 
penetrating eyes and a high forehBad. He 
was dressed in a suit of black, and wore 
ponderous seals in the old-fashioned style. 
His companion was a man rather below the 
medium height, apparently about fifty years 
of age, with a pale, placid countenance and a 
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highly intelligent manner. He also was well 
but plainly dressed. They were engaged in 
very earnest conversation, and appeared 
oblivious of aU around them. A van was 
coming down the street at a great pace directly 
behind the two men, but they seemed to be 
quite unconscious of its proximity. One 
moment more, and they would have been 
knocked down, when John started from the 
pavement, and dragged them forcibly from the 
path of the vehicle. 

"God bless my life, what is the matter 1" 
exclaimed the red-faced man ; but immediately 
perceiving the danger from which he had been 
extricated, he turned towards John, saying, 
"You are a sharp lad, and I am thankftil 
to you. What is your name ? " 

" John Raymond, sir," repHed the youth. 

"Raymond — Raymond," soliloquized the 
stranger, as if hunting his memory for some 
former recollection of the name ; " well, 
Raymond, if you will come to my office in an 
hour or so I will do something for you — you 
seem to be a stranger here ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied John, " I have only just 
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arrived for the purpose of seeking employ- 
ment/' 

"Hum, seeking employment !" replied the 
stranger, with a significant glance at his com- 
panion ; " well, come to my office and we shall 
see — we shall see." 

Both gentlemen then walked away, leaving 
John in a state of joyful expectation, for he was 
sanguine enough to expect that the stranger, 
whoever he was, would be of material service 
to him. This led him to examine the card 
which had been handed to him. It was a 
plain visiting one, with the words " Mr. 
Hamilton, 32, Crown Court,^' inscribed upon 
it. John gave a great start as he recognized 
the name of Hamilton — ^the name which had 
been mentioned at the mysterious conference 
on the Landing Stage. Could this be the man 
whom it was intended to ruin ? John scarcely 
thought it likely, as, no doubt, there were 
many persons named Hamilton in business in 
Liverpool. 

At the expiration of the appointed hour 
John presented himself at 32, Crown Court. 
It was a plain but rather large office, and ware- 
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house attached, and a number of men were 
engaged in lading a waggon with bales at the 
time when John made his appearance. He 
entered the office and found three young men 
busily at work, whilst the gentleman who had 
accompanied Mr. Hamilton stood before the fire. 

" Oh, you are the yoimg man we met in the 
street ! " he said, advancing, as John entered ; 
" I believe Mr. Hamilton is expecting you. I 
will see.'' 

Mr. Hamilton expecting him! This was 
indeed fortunate. Presently Mr. Grenfell, 
for such was his name, and he was Mr. 
Hamilton's manager, returned. 

"Come this way," he said, and preceded 
John up a handsome flight of stairs, and led 
him to a room, the door of which was marked 
"Private." Tapping slightly, Mr. Grenfell 
entered, and John followed him. The mer- 
chant was standing at the window gazing out 
upon the street below, but he turned round at 
their entrance. 

" You are punctual, young man," he said, 
with a patronizing nod to our hero ; " you may 
leave us for a short time, Grenfell." 
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The manager withdrew, and Mr. Hamilton 
sat down before the fire, motioning to John to 
take a seat likewise. 

" You said that you were in search of em- 
ployment/' he said, gazing keenly at John ; 
"where do you come from '?" 

John related his story — ^how his mother died 
and his home was broken up — ^how he had 
come to Liverpool to seek for some occupation, 
however hiunble — and how finiitless his search 
had hitherto been. He said nothing respect- 
ing the conference which he had witnessed ; 
some inward feeling prompted him to keep that 
concealed, at least, until he was sure that Mr. 
Hamilton was really the person against whom 
the conspiracy was directed. 
X " What kind of employment do you wish to 
obtain V asked the merchant, still keeping his 
eyes fixed upon him ; " have you been educated 
at all r 

John rephed that he had received the usual 
common school education, and that he could 
undertake any subordinate office work. 

* " Well,'' said Mr. Hamilton, " I admit that 
you have rendered me an important service, 
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and, so far, I admit your claim upon me. I 
also think that you are an intelligent, and, so 
fex as I can judge from these papers,'' referring 
to the recommendations John had presented, 
" an honest and worthy young man. I am, 
therefore, disposed to give you a trial, but 
remember, I expect implicit obedience and 
&ithful service. These are the only means 
by which you can secure my favour in the 
future." 

" I hope that you will not be disappointed, 
then, sir," repUed Johft. " I am ready to serve 
you to the utmost of my power." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Hamilton, "but 
remember this, the service you will be called 
upon to perform is one full of grave respon- 
sibility, and even of danger. The fact is, I 
want a trusty and faithful agent to conduct 
important afl^drs upon which I cannot enter 
myself. Hitherto I have sought in vain for 
such a man. I am tired of feiir professions and 
promises ; you must prove your trustworthi- 
ness, and depend upon it I shall reward you 
with no niggard hand." 

The merchant was standing now before the 
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fire, and appeared to be strangely agitated. He 
waited somewhat anxiously for John^s reply. 
If you will trust me, sir/^ replied our hero, 
I shall strive never to abuse your confidence ; 
I can promise no more.'' 

" Nor is it necessary," repHed Mr. Hamilton, 
quickly, " but I cannot repose this confidence 
in you until I have to some extent tested you, 
and, therefore, I intend to place you in my 
office for the present as junior clerk, and Mr. 
Grenfell will arrange with you respecting your 
salary." 

John thanked him warmly, but the merchant 
interrupted him— 

" I shall beheve in your gratitude," he said, 
coldly, " when you prove it by your conduct. 
There is one thing more," he said, as John rose 
to withdraw — " you will require some know- 
ledge of French and German for the service 
upon which you will ultimately be employed, 
and, therefore, you had better begin at once. 
Mr. Grenfell will pay your class fees." 

John made a low bow to the haughty mer- 
chant before him, and left the room. He met 
Mr, Grenfell on the staircase, who told him to 
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remain below until he returned. The clerks 
suspended their work to staxe curiously at him 
as he entered, and one of the young gentlemen 
expressed his conviction audibly that " soioae- 
thing's up.^' 

Mr. Grenfell returned iq a short time, and 
introduced John to the young gentlemen as 
their fixture colleague, and then he delivered 
to him a card with an address written upon it, 
where, he told him, he would be likely to find 
comfi)rtable lodgings. Having also fiimished 
him with a small sum of money, and told him 
to present himself at the ofl&ce next day at ten 
o'clock, he dismissed him, and John sped away 
with a light heart. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN WAITING. 

A DRIZZLING rain had commenced to fall, 
and the streets presented a miserable, sloppy- 
appearance as John came forth from Mr. 
Hamilton's office. He was but thinly clad 
also, and the cold gusts of wind which came 
occasionally, driving the rain before it, seemed 
to pierce him like a knife. Still the heavy 
load of care which had oppressed him before 
had disappeared now, as he fondly trusted for 
ever. He strode lightly onwards towards 
Great Lormond Street, where he was to find 
lodgings, and succeeded in his search without 
any difficulty. 

Great Lormond Street was the type of a 
great number of streets in that neighbourhood. 
It was a smaU street leading out of a great 
thoroughfare, and it had a melancholy air of 
faded respectability, which plainly showed that 
it had seen " better days.'' The houses had all 
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some attempt at respectability — ^iron railings 
protected the front; brass knockers brightly 
polished ; Venetian-bHnds closely drawn ; and 
sometimes boxes of plants placed upon the 
window-siUs — ^aU betokened the exclusively 
respectable character of the street. No auda- 
cious street arab presumed to desecrate Great 
Lormond Street with his lawless gambols, and 
even the itinerant vendors seemed to know 
that they would meet with but small 
success there. It was at one of these houses, 
more sombre and faded, perhaps, even than 
the rest, that our hero presented himself and 
knocked at the door ; bells were an institution 
unknown in the street. It was opened by a 
slight, pale, careworn woman with iron-grey 
hair, although her age could not have much 
exceeded forty. She was dressed in rusty, 
faded black which seemed to harmonize 
with the general character of the neighbour- 
hood. 

"Mr. GrenfeU has sent me here," began 
John, " to see if you could receive me as a 
lodger ?" 

" Would the gentleman walk in " ? the 
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woman asked, and John was shown into the 
parlour, where he was to take up his quarters, 

" I have . only just arrived in Liverpool," he 
went on to explain, *' and have been engaged 
in Mr. Hamilton's office. I am to begin to- 
morrow. Do you think you can take me in 1 " 

The landlady was not quite sure, but she 
would ask her husband, who was not at home. 
She seemed to have no will of her own, and the 
little spirit which she might once have possessed 
had evidently been crushed out by hard treat- 
ment, and her bitter struggle against poverty. 
She sat with her hands folded helplessly before 
her as she answered Johns questions. 

" Your husband ! " he exclaimed ; " why, I 
was under the impression, from a remark Mr. 
Grenfell made, that you were, in fact, a widow.'' 

" Oh dear no, sir ! Mr. Grenfell was wrong," 
she answered, in the same helpless, wandering 
tone; "my husband is employed down town, sir 
— always employed down town." 

" Well, Mrs. Smith," for this was the land- 
lady's name, " I hope your husband will not be 
long in coming to a decision. I presume he is 
down in the town now." 
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Yes, Mr. Smith luas m the town, but she 
would communicate with him at once, and let 
Mr. Raymond know in an hour. Meantime, 
would the gentleman take some lunch ? 

In fact, the " gentleman " was sorely himgry, 
and he asked Mrs. Smith to prepare a good 
breakfast for him. During her absence, John 
had time to examine the apartment in which 
he was in all probability to take up his quarters. 
It was a tolerably large room, with a wide, high 
grate, and a pier glass upon the mantelpiece, 
from which every vestige of gilt had disappeared. 
The window was provided with the green 
Venetian blinds so common in Great Lormond 
Street, and the window-hangings were of a 
faded green colour. The carpet had once been 
a brilliant green and red fabric, but, like the 
curtains, its beauty had long since faded away. 
Three or four pictures were suspended from the 
walk, and a few chairs, a mahogany loo table, 
and a piano, lamentably out of time, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. 

^' It is gloomy enough to tempt a man to 
commit suicide," thought John, as he glanced 
carelessly around; "but as the manager re- 
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commended me to stay here, I suppose I must 
do so. However, here comes the breakfast." 

Mrs. Smith was her own servant. Hitherto 
she had failed to obtain a lodger, and, therefore, 
had no need of assistance. Her reference to 
Mr. Smith was partly a ruse on her part to 
impress the new lodger with a due sense of her 
respectability, and partly a measure taken in 
order to escape the outburst of wrath which 
that worthy gentleman would have favoured 
her with if she had taken any step of such 
importance without his permission. Mr. Smith 
graciously approved of John's proposal, and 
the matter was, therefore, settled. An ex- 
cellent breakfast of ham and eggs and coffee 
was then brought in, the fire was heaped higher 
untn it blazed and crackled and diffused a 
bright, ruddy glow into the innermost recesses 
of the dingy room, and John felt its cheering 
influence as he sat drowsily before the blaze 
listening to the ram, which now beat fiercely 
against the window. 

The hours passed slowly away, and still John 
remained in the same half-drowsy, half-medi- 
tative state. He thought of the friends he 
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had left behind — ^humble, but still real friends 
— of the home which had been broken up for 
ever, of the lowly grave, unmarked by any 
tombstone to proclaim her virtues, where his 
mother reposed in the last sleep of death, and 
of the privations which he himself had endured, 
and then he thought of the singular good 
fortune which had befallen him in entering the 
service of the great Liverpool merchant. What 
was this secret service, which was, evidently, of 
such importance ? In vain he sought a clue to 
the mystery in the merchant's manner or con- 
versation, but his mind suddenly reverted to 
the strange conference upon the Landing Place, 
and he determined that the clue was to be 
sought here. 

" Shall I attend their conference to-night ? '' 
he asked himself; " feehng morally certain that 
they are plotting against my master, I ought 
to do all in my power to thwart them. But, 
on the other hand, if I was discovered I do not 
know how fer their anger might carry them, 
and what two desperate men might do to get 
rid of me." He was silent again, anxiously 
discussing the question with himself, and still 

P2 
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he felt considerable doubt as to the proper 
course which he ought to pursue. 

"After all," he said aloud, as he rose and 
strode up and down the apartment, " we are 
honest men, and ought to circumvent them. I 
trust in God, and fear no one." 

Tea was brought in soon afterwards, and 
about eight o'clock, just as John was about to 
retire to bed, Mr. Grenfell called. He wished 
to arrange respecting the French and German 
classes which John was to attend, and also to 
provide him with the means of obtaining a 
suitable apparel in which to make his appear- 
ance. 

" I thought you said, sir, that Mrs. Smith 
was a widow," John said, when the business 
had been satisfactorily arranged ; " she has a 
husband ahve." 

" I was under the impression that she was 
a widow/' replied Mr. Grenfell ; " she always 
wears mourning, and I never heard of her 
husband. However, it does not concern us in 
any way." 

"Where does Mr. Hamilton reside, sir?'' 
asked our hero. 
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" He has a house in the country, about three 
miles from town," replied the manager ; "he has 
]ust married a second wife, and has one child 
alive, the issue of the first marriage." 

" A son, I presume, sir ? " 

** No," answered Mr. Grenfell, " only a 
daughter, about sixteen years old. But re- 
member, never introduce personal matters into 
your conversation at the office. Work away in 
good earnest, and never refer to Mr. Hamilton's 
private af^rs in a^y way:" 

John thanked him for the advice, and then 
they proceeded to a clothier's shop and procured 
a new suit, in which John might make his 
appearance next morning. The manager also 
advanced a sum of money for our hero's future 
necessities, and then he left him to make his 
way home again. 

It was still raining, and wet and weary 
pedestrians hurried • on through the half- 
deserted streets. Empty omnibuses and 
other vehicles still plied their calling, but 
passengers were, indeed, few and far between. 
Streams of light fell upon the pavement from 
the shop windows, but none of the passers-by 
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stayed to admire the displays of goods and 
mercliandise that the light revealed. The 
homeless outcasts alone lingered and loitered 
listlessly about — ^to them, wind, and rain, and 
storm were but too familiar. The piercing 
wind might cut as sharply as a knife, but they 
could only gather their rags closer about them, 
and still wander onwards hopelessly and 
aimlessly, only too thankful if they could find 
the protecting shelter of some open archway 
to shield them from the inclement night. 
John had been too recently a wanderer him- 
self, and had too newly realised the bitterness 
of homelessness, not to feel inexpressibly 
thankftJ at the sudden and almost startling 
change in his fortunes. 

He was in the office betimes next morning, 
and was duly installed as jimior clerk. He 
expected a summons from Mr. Hamilton, but 
none came, neither did Mr. Grenfell make 
any allusion whatever to the interview of the 
previous day. He was placed upon exactly 
the same level as the other clerks, and there 
were no outward manifestations of the secret 
imderstanding which existed between them. 
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Thus, in the usual routine of business, the 
day passed by in Crown Court, and at length 
John was released from his work, and betook 
himself homewards. 

Homewards f In &ct the dull street and 
ihe dingy house were already possessed of a 
certain charm in the eyes of our hero, who had 
fio sorely felt the need of a home. He had 
looked forward with pleasure aU day to his 
return, and it was absolutely dehghtful to sit 
down before the cheerful blaze which awaited 
him, and to revel in the unwonted luxuries of 
tea and toast, which Mrs. Smith had prepared 
for him. A sense of proprietorship and dignity 
was taking possession of him. 

After tea he joined the classes in French 
and German, according to Mr. Hamilton's 
wish, and met there with a large number of 
young men of his own age, with none of 
whom, however, did he attempt to establish 
a friendship. His natural shyness had not 
worn away as yet, and he was too conscious 
also of his somewhat singular position in the 
counting-house at Crown Court to feel dis- 
posed to form any connections as yet beyond 
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those with whom he was thus connected. 
Still the mere attendance at the class did 
him good — it increased his knowledge of the 
world, and of the ways and usages of society, 
and he felt a very strong desire to excel ia 
his studies. The feeling of competition was 
a new and strong one within him, and it 
roused much of the latent power of mind 
which had before lain dormant. 

The class was over, and he returned home- 
wards through the dark and silent streets. 
He reached Great Lormond Street, and rang 
the bell. The tinkling soimd was immediately 
followed by a great commotion and scramble, 
as if some one was endeavouring to get out of 
the way, and this suspicion was confirmed by 
the fact that the door was not opened luitil the 
noise had entirely ceased. Then he could hear 
the landlady coming along the hall passage. 

" It is rather a rough night, sir," she said, 
in her usual humble manner; and John noticed 
that she was unusually pale, and somewhat 
agitated 

" Rather too rough to be kept waiting ten 
minutes at the door, Mrs. Smith," he answered. 
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smilingly; but the random remark evidently 
affected her considerably, for her face became 
whiter still, and her hand shook. 

" WiU you have some supper, sir ? " she 
asked, as if wishing to lead him away from 
the subject. 

" If you please," he replied. " I am rather 
wet, and very cold." 

She went out, and again the confused 
shuffling noise was heard overhead, but this 
time it was muffled and suppressed. 
• " Mr. Smith, I fancy," thought John. " I 
wonder what on earth can he be doing." 

Just at that moment the supper entered, and 
John determined to hazard another remark. 

" I suppose Mr. Smith retiuns home every 
liight," he said, quietly ; " what is his pro- 
fession, Mrs. Smith ? " 

"He is employed down town, sir," she 
repUed, with a trembling voice — " always 
employed down town, sir." 

He saw that it was of no use to press the 
poor agitated woman, and he sat down to 
supper in silence. When the meal was over 
the tray was removed, and John sat before 
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the fire toasting his feet before retiring to 
rest. The noise still continued at irregular 
intervals, and it appeared to be the heavy 
tread of a number of men in th|B room above, 
who were anxious not to make known their 
presence to the occupant of the parlour. 

"I Wonder what can be goiQg on!" he 
mused ; " and why should they try to keep 
me ignorant of their movements ? However, 
111 go to bed. I may meet them on the 
stairs." 

He did not meet them on the stairs, how- 
ever ; but when he had reached his bedroom, 
which was upon the second floor, he could 
distiactly hear voices, and one voice at least 
seemed familiar to him. He strove ui vain, 
however, to recall the circumstances imder 
which he had before heard its tones, and he 
did not hear it again. The conversation, if 
any, was clearly carried on in whispers, and 
shortly afterwards he heard stealthy footsteps 
passing his door. He tried to make out the 
number, and, so far as he could judge, there 
were but two. He heard the front door closed 
carefully, and then profound silence reigned 
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throughout, the house, nothing being heard 
but the slow solemn ticking of an antiquated 
dock, which stood on the staircase. John 
speculated in vain upon this occurrence, and 
finally fell asleep. 

The days and weeks passed rapidly away, 
and John still pursued the even tenor of his 
life in the office in Crown Court, and in 
attendance every evening upon the French 
and German classes, in which he was making 
rapid progress. StiU Mr. Hamilton made no 
sign, and evinced no interest in him beyond 
that which he accorded to all his servants. 
Sometimes John had occasion to enter his 
private room, but the merchant never referred 
to their former conversation. He was as cool 
and energetic as usual, and John sometimes 
thought that he had altogether forgotten it. 
Mr. Grenfell also made no sign beyond occa- 
sional inquiries as to his progress with his 
studies. Nevertheless, he was narrowly and 
constantly watched, and the merchant often 
spoke to his manager concerning him. 

And Great Lormond Street ! That ancient 
haunt of respectability stUl preserved that 
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undoubted air of dignity which always charac- 
terised it, and if possible became more ex- 
clusive and patrician in its tastes as the 
months rolled by. Mrs. Smith was the only 
visible occupant of the house in addition to 
our hero. Mr. Smith never made his appear- 
ance, although the odd shuffling noises were 
several times repeated. John even ventured 
to ask for Mr. Smith upon one occasion, but 
he received the usual weak-voiced reply : 

"He is employed down town, sir — always 
employed down town." 

And thus time passed away, and John 
Raymond was thankful for the peaceful calm 
which surroimded his life — thankful for the 
seciuity of his position — inexpressibly thankful 
that he had been raised so quickly and com- 
pletely from poverty and destitution to ease 
and comfort. A new life, indeed, began to 
spread itself before him, as he increased in 
knowledge both of books and of men. In his 
struggle with poverty of the deepest and 
bitterest kind, and in the society of the rough, 
rude colliers of his native village, he had never 
dreamt of a purer and brighter life ; but now 
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a new vista had opened before liis longing, 
eager eyea Dreams of fiitnre greatness, of a 
place among the good and the powerfiil of 
the world, and a proud position among his 
fellow men, filled his souL Other men as poor 
as he had succeeded — ^why should not he ? 
He would mount the ladder of commercial 
success step by step imtil he reached the top ; 
he would devote all his energies to the task, 
leaving behind him the old duQ, weary life 
for ever! And there was a backgroimd to 
the picture. When he had reached the goal 
of his ambition, and had rested from his 
labours, he would find a bride who would 
be the light and sunshine of his home-whose 
love would sweeten success and brighten his 
life. Then, when he had gamed a place in 
the world, he would bask in the sunshine of 
her presence, and drink happiness from her 
smiles — 

Dreams, John Raymond — delusive dreams I 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FAMILY SKELETON. 

Eight months had passed away, and John 
still waited for the sign which was so long 
coming. It came at last, however. One 
morning, Mr. Grenfell was called up to 
Mr. Hamilton, and remained for an unusually 
long time. After an absence of about three 
quarters of an hour, he returned and simi- 
moned John to the private room also. 

Mr. Hamilton was seated, as usual, before 
his desk, but he appeared slightly agitated and 
anxious. Mr. Grenfell also sat down at the 
table, and motioned to John to do so likewise. 

"Well, John Raymond," began the mer- 
chant, " you have been eight months in my ser- 
vice, and I wish to know whether you like it.'' 

" A pauper taken from the gutter has no 
choice, sir,*' replied the young man ; " but even 
if I had, I should remain in your service under 
any circumstances.'' 
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" Under any circumstances ! '' echoed Mr. 
Hamilton; "then you must remember this, 
that you cannot remain here as a clerk. In 
feet, the junior clerkship which you have 
hitherto held was merely created to find you 
8ome employment. You remember our first 
conversation ? '' 

Perfectly," replied John. 
Well, then, the time has come to test not 
only your zeal, but also your ability. I am 
about to repose a certain amount of confidence 
in you, and it will be the worse for you if it 
is betrayed." 

John bent his head, but answered not a 
word. Mr. Hamilton went on : 

" I have several matters which you will 
have to attend to when you have proved 
yourself worthy to be trusted. This first 
matter is comparatively a simple one, but 
an important one for the interests of the 
house." 

" I think," interrupted Mr. GrenfeU, defer- 
entially, as the great man paused a moment — 
'* I think Raymond had better take notes of 
what you are about to tell him." 
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"Very well, Grenfell, I think so too," 
answered the merchant, "so you had better 
begin at once/' 

John took a sheet of paper and prepared to 
write, but for a minute or two there was silence 
in the room. Mr. Hamilton had arisen, 
and stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
shading his eyes with his hand. He seemed 
to be somewhat agitated, and was perhaps 
nerving himself for a painfiil disclosure. This 
was John's surmise, and it proved to be 
correct. 

" Some years ago," he said, in a strange, sub- 
dued way that caused the manager and clerk 
to look at him curiously, "there were two 
brothers, the sons of a shopkeeper in this 
town. They were the only children of their 
father, and their mother died when both were 
very young. Nothing could be more cordial 
than the relations between these brothers 
until they grew to man's estate. They went 
to school together, fought for one another, 
cared for one another with unusual tenderness. 
Both went into business, and for a time both 
flourished. During this period of prosperity 
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both fell in love, and they loved the same girl. 
The younger brother was the favoured suitor, 
and the marriage took place, but from that 
moment the elder brothershunned the younger, 
and evidently hated him with all his heart. 
They did not meet for years, and when the 
meeting took place, it was at the death-bed of 
the yoimger brother's wife." 

He paused, evidently deeply moved. 

" A reconciliation took place, and for a time 
the old relations were renewed between them. 
Then misfortiine and ruin overtook the elder, 
and in his sore distress he appealed to his 
brother for help. He did not appeal in vam, 
for his brother made him his manager, and 
reposed the most unlimited confidence in him." 

The merchant's faqe became redder and 
more flushed than usual, and his voice was 
stronger, and expressed anger and indignation. 

" I trusted him," he biu-st out, quite forget- 
ting the manner in which he had previously 
narrated the history, ** with everything, and he 
repaid me by forging a cheque for a thousand 
pounds, and absconded with some valuable 
papers belonging to me." 

VOL. I. B 
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" Impossible ! " ejaculated John. 

"Young man," answered the merchant 
sternly, " you have yet to discover how much 
infamy men will wade through, in order to 
obtain gold. My brother was only a man — a 
weak, erring, miserable man." 

His manner was somewhat absent, and he 
relapsed again into sUence. Mr. Grenfell, how- 
ever, aroused him jGrom his fit of abstraction. 

" You have not yet explained, sir," he re- 
marked, quietly, " how this concerns Mr. 
Raymond." 

The clerk had been metamorphosed into the 
confidential agent, and had therefore a right 
to be " Mr. Raymond." 

"I am coming to that," replied the merchant, 
" but do you comprehend the case so far ? " 

" Yes," replied John, " I see that you have 
been narrating your own history all along." 

" Exactly," rejoined his employer; "and now 
we come to the important part of the case. 
He had calculated too truly that I would 
never prosecute him for my own sake, if not 
for his, and he was right. I could never drag 
ir;y own and my daughter s name through the 
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mire, as being so closely allied to a man who 
had robbed his own brother." 

" But you were the injured party," inter- 
posed John ; " surely no odium could attach 
itself to you." 

" That is your view of the matter, boy," he 
said ; " the world might think otherwise. At 
any rate, my family would be disgraced, and 
after all, this man was my brother. I could 
not send him to penal servitude. The result, 
however, was that he escaped to France with 
his booty, and some days after we discovered 
that these papers were missing. We wish to 
recover them, Eaymond ! " 

"Yes," interposed John, eagerly, "but 
Ilow ? '^ 

" I am just about to point out the means," 
replied the merchant; "as I told you, he 
escaped to France, but he did not remain 
there. He led a gay, reckless life in Paris, 
whilst his money lasted, and then he disap- 
peared jGrom the scene. My detectives tracked 
him from town to town until he reached 
New York, and then an attempt was- made to 
procure these papers from him. It was very 
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evident, however, that nothing but an arrest 
and compulsion would then induce him to re- 
store that which is morally and legally mine/' 

" May I ask," interposed John, again, " what 
these papers are ? " 

" Perhaps you may as well know," replied 
Mr. Hamilton ; " they were the title deeds of 
a small estate, which I possess in the country, 
and a bond for fifteen hundred pounds, signed 
by a Manchester firm, who would gladly deny 
the liability, if they were aware the document 
had disappeared, I rather fancy there are 
several others also, but of this I cannot be 
sure. You must find out." 

*' How long ago did this take place, sir ? "^ 
asked John again. 

"Six years ago," was the gloomy reply, 
** and during the whole of that time we have 
never lost sight of him for a moment. I 
heard, last night, that he has actually arrived 
in London in ill-health, I beheve, and if ever 
we are to recover these papers, this is the time 
for it." 

He was becoming excited again, and walked 
rapidly up and down the room. Stopping 
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short in his walk, he went to his desk, and 
produced a telegram, which John remembered 
he had seen on the previous afternoon in the 
office. It was very short : 

" He arrived in London yesterday, weak 
^d ill. What am I to do ?" 

John read the telegram in silence, and placed 
it upon the desk again. 

" Now, then, for your instructions, Ray- 
mond,[' pursued the merchant ; " you will 
proceed to London to-night, and communi- 
cate with the detective early to-morrow 
momiag. He will guide you to this man's 
liu-king-place, and then you must act accord- 
ing to your discretion, in trying to recover 
the papers. If everything else fails, you 
must apply for a warrant of arrest. The 
detective will guide you in any difficulty that 
may arise. Do you understand clearly what 
you have to do ? ^' 

" I believe so, sir," answered John. " Have 
you any further instructions ? " - 

" No,'' repHed Mr. Hamilton ; " Mr. Gren- 
fell will supply you with money, and the 
name of the hotel where you wiU stay. 
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Go nowhere else, in order that I may com- 
municate immediately with you, if neces- 
sary." 

"Very well, sir,'' replied John, rising. " I 
presume that I may go now to make my 
preparations for the journey." 

"Certainly," replied the merchant, also 
rising, "and I need not tell you that the 
sooner you manage this business the better 
I shall be pleased, and I shall have more 
confidence in your tact and ability." 

Mr. Grenfell accompanied John down-stairs, 
and directed him to call at the office at four 
o'clock for his final instructions. 

Our hero returned to Great Lormond Street 
in a very pleasant firame of mind. The golden 
opportunity for distinguishing himself which 
he had so long coveted was now within his 
reach, and he determined that if it were pos- 
sible he would succeed in his mission. When 
he had packed his small portmanteau, he sat 
down to partake of a cup of tea before start- 
ing to the office. The dingy, gloomy apartment 
seemed brighter that day than it had ever 
been before, and the dull, gloomy furniture 
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partook of the roseate hues of his own bright 
hopes and dreams. He was to travel to 
London, that great unknown wilderness, which 
he had so often longed to see, was to reside at 
a hotel, and was there to undertake an affair 
of unusual deUcacy and importance. The old 
miserable sense of homelessness and desolation 
was gone for ever, and instead of being a 
stray waif in the world, he felt that he had 
now a right to take his place among men, 
and to hold his own in the great battle of 
life, and this feeling was a new and delightful 
one. 

His train was to leave at a quarter past four, 
and he went down to the office at three. Mr. 
Grenfell gave him the detective's address, and 
also that of the hotel where he was to stay, 
and the worthy manager accompanied him to 
the station. 

They were half-an-hour too early, and walked 
backwards and forwards, in the meantime con- 
versing earnestly respecting the affair which 
had been discussed in the morning. John had 
been nervous and anxious, lest he should miss 
the train, and they had therefore hurried to 
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arrive. Mr. Grenfell, however, proceeded to 
give him some sound advice as to his future 
course. 

" We are too early, you see,'' he said, with 
his usual pleasant smile. "You young men 
are always too eager at first. You will find it 
absolutely necessary to be cool and collected, 
and prepared for any emergency. Do not act 
too hurriedly, but be prepared for anything 
that may happen. You will never succeed 
otherwise." 

John thanked him for his kindly advice, and 
Mr. Grenfell went on : 

" I think you had better try persuasion first. 
If the man is seriously ill, he may be induced 
to give the papers up, and in. any case do not 
attempt to place him under arrest without Mr. 
Hamilton's special permission. He is still fond 
of his brother, and my private opinion is, that 
he would rather lose the papers than have him 
arrested." 

" But supposing he tries to escape again," 
asked John ; *' what am I to do then 1" 

'' Communicate instantly with us," replied 
the manager, " and do not withdraw the deteo- 
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tive's surveillance for a single moment from 
him." 

The train was about to start, and having 
placed John in a second-class carriage, Mr. 
Grenfell shook hands cordially with him and 
left him. The train moved slowly away, 
and John gazed with deUght upon the green 
fields and meadows fiill of golden, imcut grain, 
through which they were speedily rushing. 
The reapers were busily at work in many 
places, and they paused in their labours to 
watch the train and its Uving freight «s it sped 
rapidly by them. How far removed from them 
his lot seemed to be ! — and yet, eight short 
months ago, how gladly would he have ex- 
changed places with the very humblest and 
meanest of them ! 

The evening shadows began to deepen aroimd 
them, and he left the window and lit a cigar — 
a habit he had but recently formed in order to 
while away some of his odd moments in Great 
Lormond Street. He was the only occupant ot 
the compartment, and he was not sorry for it. 
As he sat watching the smoke curling upwards 
in little wreaths, and the glowing end of the 
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Cigar, wMcli became more and more distinct 
in the growing darkness, he tried to arrange 
his plans and mode of action. There were 
many things which he had forgotten to ask, 
and many points upon which he would have 
been glad to have information. For instance, 
he had made no inquiry as to the disposition 
of the man whom he was about to proceed 
against, and if sickness and poverty had not 
completely dispirited him, he might make a 
desperate resistance. John Raymond was no 
coward, but he could not foretell what a 
detected forger and thief might do when driven 
to bay. 

" Croker will know all about him," he solilo- 
quized, " and it is quite clear that I cannot do 
better than rely implicitly upon him, and act 
upon his advice." 

Croker was the detective to whom we have 
already referred, and Mr. Hamilton had great 
confidence in his abilities. Mr. Grenfell had 
wisely taken the precaution to send a telegram 
to the hotel, directing them to send a convey- 
ance to meet the young traveller, who was, of 
course, a perfect stranger to London. 
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At length he axrived, and succeeded in 
reaching his hotel safely. It was a small, but 
extremely comfortable place, and John was 
glad that he had escaped the trouble and 
annoyance of exploring the London streets in 
search of a resting-place. Having despatched 
a note to Mr. Croker, he retired to rest. 

He was sitting over an early breakfast next 
morning when the detective was announced. 
He was a man of average height, with thick, 
bushy black whiskers, and a pale and rather 
meaningless face. There was no trace of deci- 
sion or penetration to be noted, and a casual 
observer might have concluded that he was 
simply a duU, stupid, and somewhat crazed 
man. His stare was perfect in its idiotic 
vacancy, and this unpromising exterior had 
materially assisted him in many captures which 
he had effected. 

This appearance of stupidity was only simu- 
lated. Behind this mask, which it suited him 
to assume, there lay a powerful mind and a 
resolute will, that stopped at nothing in the 
a^jcomphshment of his purposes. His history 
was an eventful one. He had been brought 
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up as a shop-boy in one of the slums of London, 
but his mind was always directed to the pursuit 
of criminals, and the imravelling of their count- 
less devices to elude the stem grip of the law. 
Eventually he entered the police force, [and 
then became attached to Scotland Yard. He 
was employed to arrest a famous miu^derer, and 
in attempting to capture him a desperate 
struggle took place, in which Croker proved 
victorious, although he was severely wounded. 
This affair brought him prominently before the 
public, and a private inquiry office made him a 
handsome offer to espouse their interests, which 
offer was immediately accepted. Since then he 
had been engaged in various cases of great 
interest, and he was accustomed to boast that 
he had never failed in a case throughout the 
whole of his experience. 

This was the man who now presented himself 
He entered the room with a quiet smile upon 
his countenance, as if he were amused with 
the juvenUe appearance of Mr. Hamilton's 
confidential agent. If this was the case, 
however, he made no^ remark with reference 
to it. 
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"Mr. Raymond, I believed' he began, and 
the smile disappeared as he again commenced 
business. '* I am glad that you were sent so 
promptly.'' 

" Why, Mr. Croker ? " asked John, as he 
rang for another cup, and motioned the detec- 
tive to a seat at the table. 

" Because I do not know what to do next in 
this case," replied Mr. Croker, " and I don't 
believe in Mr. Hamilton's policy at all. Put 
the man under arrest at once — ^that's my plan, 
Sir. 

"Well, you may be right, Mr. Croker," 
replied John ; " but, under the circumstances, 
it is out of the question. Where is our man 
at present ? " 

" He is staying at a house not ten minutes' 
walk from here," answered the detective — " in 
fiwrii, he has been there for the last three weeks 
or more ; but I could do nothing imtil I got 
instructions, which never came." 

" They have come at last, Mr. Croker," re- 
plied John, smiling, in order to soothe the 
detective's ruffled feelings ; "but I wish to know 
all about the case before we decide upon any 
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particular course of action. What kind of 
a man have we to deal with ? " 

^^He is rather old and shaky," was the 
reply, " and is dropping off slowly but 
surely. He has been confined to bed ever 
since he landed in England, and I fancy his 
money is nearly exhausted. His temper is 
very uncertain. Sometimes he is raving mad, 
at other times he is mild and inoffensive.^' 

" What do the people of the house think him 
to be ? " asked John, tolerably satisfied with 
the detective's description. "I presume he 
must have made some statement to them 
respecting his position, or else he must have 
known them in former years." 

"Neither, my dear sir, neither," was the 
ready reply ; *^ there are thousands of people, 
with a respectable exterior, in London, who 
would take a helpless old man with money as 
a lodger, and I think these people belong to 
this class. I know, in point of fact, that they 
knew nothing about him.'' 

" What does he call himself, then ? " asked 
John." 

"0, the usual assumed name — Jones," 
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replied the detective, with a short laugh; 
** an assumed name is sure to be either Brown, 
Jones, or — ^^ 

Robinson,*' suggested Raymond. 
No — Smith,'' repUed the detective ; " these 
names are more frequent than any others." 

Breakfast was now over, and they prepared 
for action. It was decided that the detective 
should guide Raymond to the fugitive's resi- 
dence, and then allow him to enter alone to try 
and make terms for the surrender of the papers. 
The hotel was situated in the West End of Lon- 
don, but was not a fashionable resort. The 
houses aroimd were eminently respectable, and, 
in fact, the whole neighbourhood was strictly 
genteel, but still there were many houses 
whose respectabiUty consisted entirely in a 
tolerably handsome exterior, whilst all within 
was squalid and mean. Ambitious clerks, 
who loved to date their letters from the West 
End, old gentlemen and doubtful widows, 
who had seen better days, and half-pay 
oflBcers, formed the bulk of the lodgers, on 
whom the regular inhabitants depended for 
support. 
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The defrauder had selected the West End 
for several reasons. He flattered himself that 
his brother would seek for him in White- 
chapel, or in a humble lodging in an obscure 
suburb, rather than in the haunts of respecta- 
bility. He also knew by experience, that life in 
lodgings of this kind would be really cheaper 
than if he went to take up his quarters in 
a low, dissipated neighbourhood. But there 
was yet another more potent reason. The 
former merchant could^not forget that he had 
once held a place among honest men, and 
although ruin, disgrace, and crime, had sullied 
his feir name and bUghted hk Hfe, he stiU 
clung tenaciously to the semblance of respec- 
tability, whilst the substance had long since 
disappeared. He recoiled with horror from 
the society of men who were not nearly so 
deeply stained by crime as he, simply because 
he could not tolerate their vulgarity, and he 
flattered himself that they were more guilty 
than he, because he retained the appearance of 
virtue. His miserable career since the fatal sin 
against his brother, had rendered his temper 
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gloomy and morose, and sometimes lie tell 
into paroxysms of unavailing rage and remoi'se 
that were appalling to witness. His frame 
was weakened and emaciated, and he returned 
to England, hoping to find an English grave 
amongst the crowds of unknown London dead. 
Such was the man whom John Raymond was 
iibout to visit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A RUINED LIFE. 

1 

Raymond and the detective left the hotel 
axm in arm, and proceeded direct to the 
house in question. The morning was beau- 
tifully fine, and a soft breeze prevented the 
heat of the sun from being oppressive. They 
arrived opposite the place in a few minutes, and 
remained standing for some moments, whilst 
John gazed curiously on the house. It had 
nothing to distinguish it from the others in 
the neighbourhood, and would have closely 
resembled Mrs. Smith s mansion in Great Lor- 
mond Street, but for the absence of the dingy, 
gloomy appearance which characterized that 
classic region both within and without. The 
knocker and brass knob were brightly polished, 
and the steps carefully brushed — the window- 
blinds were scrupulously clean, and a box of 
stunted plants stood on the window-sill of the 
second story. Altogether the house seemed 
decidedly a superior one. 
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" Wait for me here/' John said to the detec- 
tive, " and if I want you I shall whistle. But 
stay, where is his room ? '' 

" Front room, second story," was the brief 
reply — '^ box of plants there outside." 

" Very good, if I want you I shall come to 
the window." 

He crossed over and rang the bell. His 
heart beat with unusual rapidity, and he felt 
strangely excited, for he knew that his future 
success in Hfe depended upon his success in 
this ajffair. He strove in vain to repress his 
rising excitement, and he listened with strain- 
ing ears for a footfall within in answer to his 
summons. 

He had not long to wait, for a sharp, quick 
footstep could be heard ascending from below, 
and then the door was thrown backwards 
with great force, and a slirill female voice 
demanded his business. 

She appeared to be about forty years of age, 
with a harsh, unpleasant face, that was evi- 
dently unfamiliar with soap and water. She 
wore a dirty cahco print dress, in which 
several large rents were conspicuous, and 
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her unkempt, tangled hair had been hastily 
tumbled up beneath an extremely yellow and 
dilapidated cap. 

" I believe you have a lodger here named 
Jones," began John, in his most insinuating 
tone, but his blandishments were completely 
thrown away upon the amiable lady before him. 

" And what if I have, young man ? " she 
demanded sharply, and somewhat suspiciously, 
as if she suspected the intruder of an inten- 
tion to carry away her lodger, or otherwise 
injure her interests. " I should like to know 
what business you have with him.'' 

'' Well, then, madam, I am afraid you will 
be disappointed," retorted our hero, who had 
entirely recovered his self-possession ; " my 
business is with Mr. Jones — not with his land- 
lady." 

'* You may as well be civil, young man," 
replied the lady, considerably taken aback at 
this mode of address; "if you really want to see 
iiim, I will go and tell him. What name, sir ?" 

She was surprised at the young man's reso- 
lute demeanour, and thought it as well to be on 
good terms with so determined a visitor. 
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" I have told you before that I want to see 
him/' he said, impatiently pushing his way 
past her into the passage, *'and as for my 
name, I will announce myself." 

The landlady was completely astounded 
when she saw this bold movement, and 
watched John, who was already half-way up 
stairs. Astonishment rendered her speechless, 
and she sat down on the door-step, gasping for 
breath like a huge grampus. 

The staircase was dirty — almost as dirty as 
that in the Liverpool lodging-house, where he 
had slept eight months ago — ^but it was not 
in a ruinous and dilapidated state — ^in fact, it 
would have been altogether a comfortable and 
spacious house, if it had been properly cared 
for. John found himself on a landing upon 
which there were three doors, and making a 
guess as to the right one, he knocked low and 
gently. A feeble voice within invited him to 
enter, and accordingly John opened the door 
and advanced into the room. 

He saw a feeble, attenuated old man 
stretched upon a couch near the window, but 
not sufficiently near to observe the movements 
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*' Well, then, madam, I am afraid you will 
be disappointed," retorted our hero, who had. 
entirely recovered his self-possession ; " my 
business is with Mr. Jones — not with his land- 
lady." 

'* You may as well be civil, young man," 
replied the lady, considerably taken aback at 
this mode of address; "if you really want to see 
him, I will go and tell him. What name, sir ?" 

She was surprised at the young man's reso- 
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** I have told you before that I want to see 
him/' he said, impatiently pushing his way 
past her into the passage, *'and as for m.j 
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when she saw this bold movement, and 
watched John, who was already half-way up 
stairs. Astonishment rendered her speechless, 
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breath like a huge grampus. 
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that in the Liverpool lodging-house, where he 
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would have been altogether a comfortable and 
spacious house, if it had been properly cared 
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which there were three doors, and making a 
guess as to the right one, he knocked low and 
gently. A feeble voice within invited him to 
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" Peace, peace ! '' muttered the old man, in 
the same weary voice that John had heard 
before, and as if soHloquizing more than ad- 
dressing him, "is there any peace for the un- 
fortunate and the guilty? Has my brother 
had peace after enjoying all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of human society? We shall 
never experience it until we sleep that calm 
slumber which knows no awakening ! " 

" Can you contemplate that state, sir, calmly, 
with the consciousness that you have refiised 
to perform this small act of reparation?'' 
asked John, sternly ; " if you look for no peace 
here, at least endeavour to gain it in the 
future/' 

" I have not refused to restore these papers," 
repKed the old man, resuming his sitting 
posture, " and what is more, I will follow your 
advice, and restore them. But not to-day — 
not to-day. Leave me now, and come again/' 

*' To-morrow, then," suggested John. 

*^ To-morrow, then — be it so,'' replied the old 
man, wearily. 

John thought it useless to urge him more 
closely then, and therefore withdrew softly. 
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The detective was walking quietly in front of 
the house, and when John emerged, they 
advanced slowly up the street while the young 
man related the conversation, and consulted the 
detective as to what steps had better be taken. 

"Do you think he wiU play us false?" 
enquired John, anxiously. 

" I scarcely think so," replied Mr. Croker ; 
** it appears to me that he is tired of the game, 
and wishes to come to terms, but still we must 
not lose sight of him for a single moment. We 
must stiU maintain the watch upon the house." 
• The necessary arrangements were therefore 
made, and John parted from Mr. Croker, in 
order to communicate with his employer. He 
returned to the hotel and wrote a long letter 
to the merchant stating the substance of the 
conversation which had taken place, and de- 
scribing as forcibly as possible the forlorn 
condition of the miserable old man. 

" What am I to do 1 " he asked in his 
letter; "am I to obtain possession of the 
papers, and then abandon him to his fate — a 
fate which will not long be delayed ? It is, of 
course, a question for you to decide, sir, but 
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now that he is to some extent penitent, and 
mourns his sin against yon, I venture to 
hope that you will not refuse him your for- 
giveness." 

The letter was despatched by the mid-day 
post, and after dinner John proceeded to exe- 
cute some commissions which had been en- 
trusted to him. In the evening he saw Mr, 
Croker again, who had, however, nothing ifresh 
to communicate. The next morning came, and 
John arose at an early hour. He felt exceed- 
ingly anxious respecting the success of his 
mission, and felt but little disposed to place 
much confidence in the penitence of James 
Hamilton, for this was the name of the 
merchant's erring brother. He waited impa- 
tiently until nine o'clock, and then sallied forth. 

The sun was breaking through the clouds, 
with the promise of a hot, sultry day, and but 
few people were abroad in the streets. John 
arrived in front of the house in a few minutes, 
and foimd Mr. Croker awaiting him. The 
detective had been whiling away the time, 
which hung somewhat heavily upon his hands, 
by strolling leisurely up and down the streets. 
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staring down into convenient areas, and 
smoking some particularly strong and damp 
tobacco. 

"Now, go in and win, young man," he said, 
in an impressive whisper, "and bring away 
the papers at any price." 

John followed his friend's advice, and, cross- 
ing over, he rang the bell, and was admitted 
by the sulky landlady, who, however, made no 
unpleasant remarks, until he had reached the 
old man's room, when she returned to the lower 
room, and informed her confidential friend, the 
next-door neighbour, that "that 'ere young 
spark aint after no good, and wanted lettin' 
down a bit." 

In the meantime John advanced to the old 
man's door, and knocked gently. A faint, 
tremulous voice bade him to enter, and upon 
doinof so he found the invalid in the same 
position as on the previous day, except that a 
small table had been placed by the side of the 
couch, and upon it was a packet of papers — the 
very packet John longed so much to obtain 
possession of. The invalid did not even look 
up as John entered the room, but made a faint 
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gesture of welcome as his visitor advanced to 
Ms side. 

" I have come," John said, gently, " to re- 
mind you of yesterday's promise, and to ask 
you to redeem it." 

^^ The papers are ready there, young man," 
rephed the invaHd, rising on his couch ; " take , 
them to my brother, and tell him that I hope 
he will now withdraw his spies from my path." 

" He would have done so long ago,'' answered 
John, in the same gentle tone of voice, " if you 
had restored these papers sooner. Depend 
upon it, you will be molested no further. 
But, let me ask you, what are your plans for 
the ftiture ? " 

'^ I thought I was to be unmolested," sneered 
the old man, " and you are even now seeking 
to discover the spot where T intend to drag* 
myself from the sight of the world." 

'^ The atmosphere of danger and crime in 
which you have Hved has made you suspicious," 
replied John, calmly ; "I asked the question 
because I believe your brother would even 
now forget the past, and be of service to you." 

'' I want no service that he can render," 
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-was the bitter reply ; " our paths are widely 
different, and I do not wish to hear of him 
again. The best service he can render me is to 
leave me in peace/' 

" If this is your resolution, I must, of course, 
give up the hope of mediating between you," 
said John, taking his hat, "but I am very 
sorry — ^more so than you can imagine. I had 
hoped that this was the commencement of a 
new and brighter life for you." 

'* It is the close of a long and very miserable 
one," replied the invahd, gloomily, "still, I 
thank you. You seem to be a good young 
man — ^beware of my fate — ^now go ! '' 

John passed out and closed the door. He 
did not care to look backwards upon that 
picture of abject misery and despair — he could 
not contemplate, unmoved, that utter wreck,. 
caused by evil passions and hateful pride — 
and he was glad to find himself once more in 
the open air. The feeling of relief was great 
to breathe again the open air of heaven after 
that mournful interview with the wretched 
old man. 

Mr. Croker returned with Job n to the hotels 
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and there they found a telegram awaiting them 
from Mr. Hamilton. 

" If my brother is a changed and better 
man," it said, '* bring him here, and I will 
provide for him, but I will not see his face 
again. If he is dying, by all means remove 
him here, if he is able to travel, and proper 
care shall be taken of him." 

The message was brief and cold, but still 
John felt that it was a point gained. He 
declared that he would not see his brother 
again, but time might alter his feelings on 
that point, and, at all events, it was well that 
the sick man should, if possible, be near his 
brother. He had just declared, however, that 
he did not wish ever to hear of his brother 
again, and John feared that he would prove 
obstinate. He would, at all events, endeavour 
to gain his consent, and accordingly returned 
to the house which he had just left. 

He was barely in time, for a cab was at the 
door, and the invalid was preparing for imme- 
diate departure. He was engaged in collecting 
a few books and papers when John entered 
the room. 
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" I thought I told you not to return/' he 
said, turning round sharply. "Am I to be 
persecuted always in this way?" 

" I hope you will not consider it persecution, 
Mr. JameSy^ replied John, who had learnt 
that this was the name by which the master's 
brother was known at the office, and who per- 
ceived a sudden flush on the sick man s wan 
cheeks as he heard the once familiar name. 
" I have come to ask you not to go on in 
determined opposition to yovir brother, but to 
xetum with me to Liverpool, where he is 
willing to provide for you." 

*^ I have told you already," was the irritated 
response, " that I will accept nothing from my 
brother, and I do not wish to hear his name 
mentioned." 

"And where are you going ?" pursued John. 
'* You are sacrificing the remainder of your life, 
B& you have sacrificed all that has gone before, 
to gratify a wicked and unnatural hate. Let 
nae beg of you to pause ere you take this 
irrevocable step." 

"And my brother wishes me to return to 
Liverpool!" retorted the old man — "to the 
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town where I was once an honoured citizen^, 
in order that men may praise his bounty 
in supportiQg a brother who richly deserved 
to be hung. Why, boy, I could never endure 

it. 

"You are wronging your brother grievously/'^ 
answered John ; " he will not breathe your 
name to anyone living, and no one will re- 
cognise you after so long an absence. You 
shall live in secluded lodgings, and be sur- 
rounded with every comfort ; your brother 
will not even see you, and, therefore, can- 
not reproach you. Why should you throw 
away an offer Uke this, when you have 
everything to lose and nothiQg to gain by 
doing so ? " 

"Because I have hated my brother all 
along/' was the fierce reply, "and must hate 
him to the end.'' 

The contest was a long and somewhat angry 
one, but at length the old man gave way. He 
was naturally stubborn and obstinate, but hia 
mental powers were giving way and decaying 
fast, and he soon yielded to a stronger and 
more resolute will. He finally consented to- 
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go. They were to leave in the afternoon, and, 
in order to prevent his charge from changing 
his mind, John drove him and his possessions 
— ^which were scanty enough — to the hotel 
where he himself was staying. Mr. Croker 
did not wish to make his appearance before 
the man whom he had so long watched, and 
accordingly he took his departure. 

John announced his coming by a telegram 
to Mr. Hamilton, and at two o'clock they 
were seated in the Liverpool train, and were 
speedily rushing northwards, leaving the great 
city and its teeming streets and alleys far 
behind. 

John had certainly cause to be satisfied mth 
himself. He had succeeded in recovering the 
papers, and also in the more difficult task of 
inducing Mr, James to accompany him on his 
homeward journey. The world seemed dis- 
posed to treat him well, and, upon the whole, 
John felt happy and contented. His com- 
panion, however, was moody and silent. 
Every station which they passed on their 
journey seemed to increase his nervousness, 
and, as they drew nigh to Liverpool in the 
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evening, the old familiar spots evidently 
awoke a rush of painful recollections, for he 
drew down the window blinds, and threw 
himself back in his seat with a deep sigh. 

The train drew up, at length, in Lime 
Street, and John found Mr. Grenfell anxiously 
awaiting them. 

" How are you, Grenfell ? " asked Mr. 
James, nervously ; " you are altered much 
since I saw you last." 

"We all change, Mr. James," rephed the 
politic manager, leading the way to the en- 
trance of the station, where a cab awaited 
them. They entered, and Mr. Grenfell ordered 
the driver to proceed to Great Lormond Street. 
After depositing their charge, whose arrival 
was evidently expected by Mrs. Smith, they 
proceeded to the office, where Mr. Hamilton 
iiwaited them, late though it was. 

" Has he come ?" he asked, eagerly, as both 
entered the private room. 

''He has, sir," rephed Mr. Grenfell; **and, 
according to your direction, we took him to 
Great Lormond Street." 

'' What is he hke ?" was the next question ; 
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and John proceeded to describe the sick man 
as accurately as he could. After this, he 
transferred the papers to Mr. Hamilton, who 
examined them carefully, and then placed them 
in his safe, "You have done well, Raymond — 
very well," he said, " and, depend upon it, I 
shall not forget it. With regard to this man 
— ^my brother, as I ought to call him — ^he will 
remain quietly in the same house as yourself, 
and you will be good enough to watch over 
him carefully and see that he wants for 
nothing. That will do for to-night.'' 

John withdrew, and proceeded homewards, 
wrapt in anxious thought. He did not see 
how the meeting between the brothers was to 
be accomplished, and he did not like the task 
of watching the movements of his master s 
brother, which had been assigned to him. 
Besides this, he thought that the house in 
Great Lormond Street was scarcely a proper 
place for a weak and nervous man who re- 
quired constant and careful attendance. All 
these points occiUTed to him, and troubled his 
mind He reached the house at last, and 
fDund a warm supper awaiting him. Mrs. 
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Smith was unusually communicative, probably 
from the fact that she had not seen John for 
some days. 

*' How have you been getting on, Mrs. 
Smith V he asked, whilst discussing his toasted 
cheese. 

"Pretty much the same as usual, sir," she 
rephed, holding the open door with one hand 
and a candle in the other ; " things are always 
the same in this place/^ 

" Your husband, I suppose, does not trouble 
you much?'' pursued John, pouring out his 
coflfee. 

" Oh, no, sir," replied the landlady ; " he is 
always employed down town — down town, 
sir." 

John finished his supper, and, puUing off 
his boots, prepared to retire to rest. He lit 
his candle, and went up-starrs. On the landing 
he met a man face to face, and recognised him 
in a moment. 

"Mr. Smith, I believe ?" he said, courteously, 
although he was by no means sure. 

"Yes, sir," replied the man, with a bland 
smile ; " hope you are well, sir.'' 
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And with this remark, he descended the 
staircase, and John retired to his room in a 
Btate of utter bewilderment. 

Mr. Smith was the • " Kandall '' of the 
Iianding Stage. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

INTRODUCES A NEW CHARACTER. 

There is no more fashionable or handsome 
street in the whole of Liverpool than Arran^ 
more Street. The residents are eminently. . 
aristocratic, and exclusive in their tastes and 
views. The houses are large and handsome^ 
and the strips of garden in front are ornamented 
with the most ingenious devices that clever 
horticulturists could invent. The servant girls 
and nursemaids who perambulate in front of 
the houses on sunny afternoons are a haughty 
and arrogant race. They smile with scornful 
contempt when a humbler sister sometimes 
ventures to drive her perambulator and baby 
through the street, and no young man beneath 
the rank of a clerk is tolerated as an admirer. 
Everything is painfuUy aristocratic and far 
removed from the plebeian streets which 
adjoin it. We have said that the residents 
were aristocratic — that is to say, they prided 
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themselves upon their high respectability, 
and sported their broughams and dog-carts, 
although many of them were connected with 
trade. Some were merchants — ^ImAinaries of 
the Stock Exchange, and men of mark in the 
town ; others were lawyers and barristers ; 
there were a few doctors in first-rate practice ; 
and one was a highly fashionable clergyman. 

There was, however, one resident who did 
not appear to have any particular occupation, 
and was but seldom seen out of doors. His 
name was EobsoD, and he lived in one of the 
most fashionable houses in that very fashionable 
street. No one seemed to know much as to 
his business or private affairs — ^in fact, although 
he lived in a very expensive manner, he did 
not appear to have any profession whatever. 
And yet he did not seem to be a man of inde- 
pendent fortune ; he gave no parties, scarcely 
ever appeared in the favourite resorts of plea- 
sure-seekers, and had the air of a man accus- 
tomed to work, and few pleasures. He was, in 
&ct, a mystery to the wiseacres of Arranmore 
Street, and was consequently treated with more 
respect even than the clergyman who had once 
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preached for ten minutes before royalty, and 
who had never recovered the shock. 

Mr. Kobson was perfectly aware of the 
absorbing interest which the inhabitants of 
the street took in his movements, and it pleased 
him greatly. He had been at one time a 
merchant, and had amassed a considerable 
fortune, upon which he was now living. He 
was by no means a pleasant man to have 
dealings with. His eyes always wandered 
restlessly about, and his mouth had a sneering 
expression of habitual scorn, which plainly 
indicated a want of faith in everyone but him- 
self. He was about the medium height ; his 
face was dark and forbidding ; but when he 
smiled his rigid features softened wonderfully, 
and at such moments he was almost handsome ; 
but on the whole the impression left by the 
face was not a pleasing one. The man was, in 
fact, a thorough believer in himself and had a 
strong contempt, which he did not always care 
to conceal, for everyone else. He had been poor 
once, and he had worked his way upward with 
astonishing energy and perseverance. It was 
one of the striking features of his character 
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that, having once commenced the pursuit of an 
object, nothing but the most irretrievable defeat 
could prevent him from succeeding in his aim. 
He professed to be a sceptic, and talked bitterly 
and contemptuously of rehgion, and all con- 
nected with it. His scepticism was of the 
most daring kind. He repudiated all forms of 
rehgious belief and moral restraints, and would 
have been mistaken by many for a freetHnker 
of highly advanced views. This was, however, 
not the case. He was in reality a man who 
dared not face the terrors and pains of an 
unknown world, and who strove to banish the 
hideous vision from his soul by plunging into 
the wildest phase of infideHty. There were 
times, however, when his boasted philosophy 
could not prevent his coward soul from being 
acutely tortured with dark future forebodings. 
He had lived in the world, and had taken 
part in gross scenes of dissipation, but, 
throughout the gay butterfly existence which 
he once lived, and throughout the sober years 
of manhood, this nameless, horrible dread was 
ever before his eyes. 

He was a resolute, daring man, full of dark 
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and dangerous schemes up to a certain point, 
and when this point was reached in every 
enterprise he undertook, and when he re- 
viewed his daring and hitherto determined 
conduct, a rush of fear seemed to overcome 
him, and to paralyze his energies, at the 
moment when success seemed most certain. 

He was a tyrant, too, to all around him. 
There was a Mrs. Robson — ^a poor, spirit- 
broken creature who was \mfortunate enough 
to have been the daughter of a small farmer, 
and who had been imprudent enough to 
marry Mr. John Kobson when that gentle- 
man was a struggling clerk with a salary 
of five-and-twenty shillings per week. Her 
loving spouse had never forgiven her for her 
too ready compliance with his wishes, and 
when fortune smiled upon him, he cursed his 
own folly in connecting himself with a woman 
who could add nothing, except a sum of money, 
to the prestige of his name. He punished her 
by a systematic course of petty persecution. 
She was not allowed to eat at the same table 
with her lord and master, but had to wait upon 
him like a servant. She was never taken out 
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to cliiircli, nor to places of recreation, and, as 
for visitors, none ever called at the mansion of 
the Eobsons. She was a domestic drudge, 
with only this difference, that while other 
servants could leave their servitude at pleasure, 
and enjoyed hohdays and other privileges, the 
endless monotony of her life was never broken 
by a single gleam of sunshine. 

One day, however, there was a sHght com- 
motion in the house. Mr. Kobson had sud- 
denly announced his intention of giving a 
party on a small scale, and the grand event 
was to come off that evening. The guests 
were only two in number — our friend, John 
Raymond, and his landlord, Mr. Randall 
Smith. 

We must again pause to introduce this 
gentleman to our readers. He was a small, 
thick-set, little man, with a suspiciously red 
nose of remarkable size ; small, twinkling eyes, 
which were generally half-shut, except when 
Mr. Randall Smith was engaged in animated 
conversation, which was very frequently the 
case ; and hair and whiskers of a fiery red. 
He was always dressed in the most elaborate 
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manner, except when, for purposes of his own, 
lie wished not to be recognised. He had 
puzzled John just as much as Mr. Robson 
puzzled the good people of Arranmore Street. 
What was the nature of the occupation upon 
which he was always engaged " down town" ? 
This question perplexed John for some time, 
but at length he succeeded in gaining a clue 
to the mystery. Randall Smith was a man 
of great natural abilities, and would have 
succeeded in ahnost any line of life, but all 
his prospects were marred by a restless, roving 
spirit, which prevented him from seriously 
applying himself to anything. He had read 
for the Bar ; he ran away to sea ; he returned 
home, and his father sent him to a famous 
University to study medicine. He remained 
there for about two years, but when his friends 
were beginning to congratulate themselves 
upon his apparent reformation, he was rus- 
ticated; and when, finally, he married the 
daughter of a low tavern-keeper, his relations 
abandoned him to his fate. 

And that fate had been an eventful one. 
He was driven to live by his wits, and, as he 
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sometimes remarked, they were not at all bad 
things to live upon. He had been an in- 
surance agent, but was dismissed, owing to 
some ambiguity in his accoimts ; a shopkeeper, 
but steady application to business was a virtue 
wholly foreign to his nature, so the shop was 
given up ; and, eventually, he became a kind 
of "man about town." He could make a 
book on the Derby, or the Two Thousand; 
he wrote sermons for idle ministers and un- 
fledged curates at so much per yard ; he 
advertised a sovereign remedy for all the ills 
which flesh is heir to ; he was ready to reveal 
every event of your future life for the 
moderate sum of seven stamps ; and he 
offered a recipe which had " cured a beloved 
daughter of consumption " for very little 
more. He never placed himself, however, in 
the iron grip of the law, and, in spite of the 
doubtfiil nature of his calling, he throve 
amazingly. Postage stamps flowed in an 
incessant flood into Great Lormond Street, 
and the little man chuckled as he reflected 
that there are a great many more fools in the 
world than sages. 
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These were the three men who assembled 
that day in the drawing-room in Arranmore 
Street. John and his landlord were on 
tolerably good terms, although the former 
more than suspected the means by which 
Mr. Smith gained his Uvelihood. He believed, 
however, that some effort was being made to 
injure the interests of his employer, and he 
felt himself bound to endeavour to thwart the 
machinations of the conspirators. This was 
his only reason for accepting the invitation 
given by Mr. Smith, with apparent cordiality, 
to spend an evening with him at the house of 
a Mend. The drawing-room was brilliantly 
illuminated, and a choice supper had been 
prepared. The wines were excellent, and the 
punch irreproachable ; the daintiest viands 
were exhibited with unusual profusion, and 
poor Mrs. Robson wondered, as she waited 
tremblingly behind her husband's chair, what 
this display foreboded. 

At length supper was over, the blinds were 
drawn down, and the three drew near the 
j&re to smoke a cigar over their whisky- 
pimch. Mr. Robson was genial, pleasant. 
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and patronizing ; his face had an incessant 
grin, which was intended to fascmate his 
joimg friend, and he made unusual efforts 
to he agreeable. 

"You are a young man/' he said, puffing 
leisurely at his cigar, " and you will, of course, 
endeavour to push your way in the world by 
fair means, if possible — ^if not by foul ? " 

" I shall never do it by foul means,'' rephed 
John ; " success is not worth having if it is 
procured by unjustifiable practices." 

"My dear sir, you are entirely mistaken," 
answered Mr. Robson, benignly ; '^ what the 
world chooses to designate foul means are 
jeally the best after all. A clever man who 
uses his brains cannot be fettered by the 
petty little restraints of conventional life. 
The soul soars above them." 

" On that ground, then, you might justify 
swindling?" 

" Certainly ; under particular circumstances," 
was the rejoinder. "Vice appears so black and 
repulsive because men of no abihty resort to it 
as a means of subsistence. It is by no means 
fio bad as these men make it appear to be." 

VOL. I. H 
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'* Then you think it possible to have honest 
rogues ? '' asked John, wondering a httle as to 
what this conversation was the prelude to. 

" Scarcely/' replied the host, smilingly ; 
" but I do not think it right to brand as vice 
and wickedness that which every man is more 
or less implicated in. A successful rogue gene-^ 
raUy becomes a mayor or a member of parlia- 
ment — ^the clumsy one rots in prison as a 
warning to others.'' 

" But according to your creed, all men are 
rogues ? " objected John, glancing, as he spoke^ 
at Randall, who was calmly smoking apipe. 

" So they are," was the cool rejoinder; "you 
may think yourself a very excellent young 
man, and so you are, no doubt, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term ; but if you began to 
examine yourself you would be surprised to 
find how great an amount of roguery there is- 
in your composition." 

"At aU events, your estimate of human 
nature is a very low one," repUed John. 

" By no means," answered Robson; " I am 
^ving human nature credit for ingenuity and 
skill which you call roguery and 1 regard a& 
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inherent cleverness. Does it never occur to 
you why one man should succeed in public life 
more than another, who has twice the amount 
of ability possessed by the first ? It is because 
he is a cleverer scoundrel than the other — 
nothing more." 

"Rank and family influence may account 
for it," suggested John. 

" And what is rank and title but a huge 
sham," laughed the other, scornfully-^*' the 
peer riding by sees a starving wrei^h steal a 
loaf, and mourns over the depravity of human 
natm-e, while his own estates were procured 
by working upon the fear or avarice of some 
royal favourite or princeling iu days gone bye. 
Bloodshed and violence, such as were em- 
ployed to gain these estates, are merely 
advanced forms of roguery." 

" That may or may not be true," answered 
John, watching his host narrowly ; " but, at all 
events, there are some evil actions which can- 
not be justified even by your theory. What 
would you think of two men plotting at mid- 
night by the river side, to ruin a high-minded 
and honourable man ? " 

H 2 
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Randall started from his chair and sat down . 
again in a state of great agitation. Robson, 
however, was as calm as usual, and betrayed 
no tokens of alarm. 

" What is the matter, Randall V he asked, 
composedly ; " doesn't the punch agree with 
you ? You ask me, my dear sir, what I should 
think of such a case, and I reply that it 
depends altogether upon the motive wliich 
actuated these plotters. They might be per- 
fectly justified in endeavoiuing to ruin the 
man, and you forget that I do not understand 
the words * high minded,' and ^ honourable,' in 
the same sense as you do." 

" No motive could justify such a course," 
replied John, warmly — " much less since the 
man conspired against is incapable of injuring 
anyone knowingly." 

" Are you referring to us ? " asked Randall, 
nervously. 

" Of course he is," replied Robson in the 
same calm manner. "I was fully aware of 
that at once, but I thought it best to argue 
the abstract question on its merits. I see, 
however, that you are aware of that meeting. 
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May I ask if you .were sent to watch us by 
Mr. Harmlton ? " 

^* Certamly not/' replied John ; " I was not 
in his employ then, and unfortunately I do 

not think he is aware of the existence of a 
single enemy." 

" He is a remarkably fortunate mortal, 
then/' was the sarcastic reply ; " every man 
has enemies, especially successful men." 

" It does not follow that he should know 
of the enemies his success has created," per- 
sisted John ; " but to revert to the more 
personal question, I do not see why you 
should persecute so good a man." 

" So good a man !" echoed Robsoii, scom- 
ftdly. " You cannot understand this, and you 
regard him as a good man, because you do not 
know half the misery he has caused, nor half 
the suffering hlB has given rise to." 

" I can scarcely believe this of him," repUed 
John, slowly ; " he has been very good to me, 
and I owe him much — all, in fact." 

"He has been kind to you," answered 
Robson, "because he knows you can be 
usefiil to him — ^not because he cares a jot 
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for you. Sooner or later you will find it to be 



so/' 




I sincerely hope not/' answered John, 
fervently ; and then there was a short period of 
silence. It was broken by John, who asked 
abruptly : 

'* What injury has he done you ? " 
'^ It is useless to tell you the story,'' replied 
E/obson. " it is a long and painful one, and T 
do not wish to enter upon it now. You are 
very silent, RandaU." 

Randall had been silent throughout the 
conversation, chiefly because he had nothing 
particular to say, and had been engaged in 
fiUing and emptying his glass a great number 
of times. Smoking also did not agree very 
well with him. He considered it fashionable 
to smoke, and therefore practised for a couple 
of hours daily with a long pipe and some 
remarkably strong tobacco, but notwithstand- 
ing his lengthened hours of trial, he generally 
felt a httle dim of sight, and somewhat imcer- 
tain as to the direction in which his legs 
carried him after one of his efforts in this 
irection. Somehow the smoke persisted in 
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going down his throat, and upon these occa- 
sions he endeavoured to gain reUef by pouring 
B, few tumblers of whisky or brandy down 
after it to expel it. 

He had repeated this process several times 
during the preceding conversation, and feeling 
rather faint and exhausted after his exertions, 
lie suggested the propriety of returning to the 
hospitable regions of Great Lormond Street, a 
suggestion which John was glad to avail him- 
self of. 

Mr. Robson came to the garden gate to 
-wish them good-night, and in doing so he said 
to John : 

" You will come here soon again, and I will 
explain myself more fully. I cannot do so 
now. Good-night.^' 

John found considerable diflBculty in in- 
ducing his companion to proceed homewards. 
He felt inclined to visit various establishments 
for refreshing human thirst, and made incohe- 
rent remarks about "keeping the pot boiling," 
and " not going home till morning.'' Once 
they passed a tobacconist's shop, and Randall 
fell into a state of profoimd delight at witness- 
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ing a monster pipe which was exhibited for 
sale. 

*^ m have it, my boy," he remarked to John; 
" what does it matter when we Ve got plenty 
of money, my boy ? That pipe is a regular 
beauty — why, I could smoke a pound of tobacco 
in three whiflfe with it. Let's buy it." 

" Come away, now, Mr. Smith," said John, 
endeavouring to lead him onwards, " you must 
come and see it by daylight, you know, to form 
an opinion upon it." 

" We don't smoke by daylight, sir," repUed 
Randall, " there is no pleasure to be got from 
it, except in the cahn repose of the evening. 
That pipe, sir, is a triumph of inventive art," 
waving his stick majestically. 

"Rather too large for Great Lormond 
Street, though," replied John, as they walked 
homewards ; "we should all be smothered, and 
you would be choked to death by swallowing 
the smoke." 

"I never swallow the smoke, sir," rephed 
Randall, indignantly, " it is my emotions that 
overcome me at times. I have a fine nature, 
sir — a very sensitive nature." 
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" To smoke," suggested John, slyly. 

"No, sir, I scorn the insinuation," replied 
Kandall, hitting at an imaginary enemy in the 
air with his stick, "but you hard-hearted 
young men cannot appreciate a fine nature 
like mine." 

John was afraid that he could not appre- 
ciate it, but he did not say so. 

"Nature, sir," pursued Randall, enthusias- 
tically — *' nature, sir, is everything. Why, 
when I was a young man about your age, sir, 
three archbishops and twenty-seven cardinals 
came on their bended knees to ask me to enter 
the Church. There is no nature there, sir, 
but I would have shown it them. The cardi- 
nals promised me the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in a year, and no end of whisky, sir — 
pure Glenlivat every day. It was a grand 
life, sir, but my sensitive natiure would not 
allow me, sir, to accept it." 

" Why not 1" asked John. 

" Ah, sir, the human soul soars above area- 
railings, as my friend Eobson would say," re- 
plied the little man ; " what should I have 
been as Archbishop of Canterbury 1 A myth. 
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sir, a mummy. I want nature, sir — the 
genuine article." 

" Well, if the Church wouldn't do, why 
didn't you go in for the Bar, then ? " 

"The Bar, sir," echoed Smith, — "why, T was 
at the Bar for two years, and if I had remained 
I should have ruined every fellow there. I 
was defending a man one day for stealing a 
barrel of red herrings, and my eloquence made 
such an impression that seven jurymen fainted 
away, and the judge begged me to sit down, 
with tears in his eyes. It was my nature, sir." 

" Your career at the Bar must have been 
an extraordinary one, Mr. Smith," said John, 
as they turned into Great Lormond Street. 

"Extraordinary, sir! I beUeve you," re- 
plied the little man, coioaplacently. " I should 
have been Lord Chancellor long before this, 
and, in point of fact, the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship was offered to me before I left the 
profession, but there was no nature connected 
with it, and I refused it.'' 

They had reached the door, and John opened 
it with his latch-key. Mrs. Smith was waiting 
anxiously for them, and carried her liege lord 
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away to his room in spite of his rather feeble 

* 

remonstrances. Then, in about half an hour, 
Mrs. Smith came into the parlour. 

"I hope you will pardon Randall, sir,'' 
she said, nervously ; " but he is not accus- 
tomed to much drink, and is a Httle upset 
to-night. I am very sorry.'' 

"Oh, do not apologize," replied John, 
pleasantly. "Mr. Smith was all right — or 
very nearly so — ^and there is no reason to be 
sorry at all. Do not distress yourself, my dear 
madam ; he will be all right in the morning.'' 

John then retired to his bed to endeavour 
to sleep, but he could not do so. His thoughts 
reverted perpetually to that strange, evil man 
in Arranmore Street, and his bitter enmity 
against Mr. Hamilton. It was clear now that 
some scheme was upon foot, and John believed 
that he would be asked to join the conspiracy. 
He determined at all hazards to save his 
employer, and with this virtuous resolution 
in his mind he feU asleep, and dreamt that a 
huge lion, with a face like Robson's, was 
carrying away the merchant, and that he 
succeeded in rescuing him. 
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daughter. The merchant's second wife was 
about twenty-five years old, and at the time 
of her marriage she occupied a very humble 
position in life. The natural grace and dignity 
of her manners prevented her low origin being 
known, and her remarkable beauty won the 
admiration of even the most imbending sup- 
porters of aristocratic privileges. She was 
dark, with regular, finely-formed features, 
deep, passionate eyes, which expressed a world 
of earnest feeling and thought, and her tresses 
of raven black set off her brunette complexion 
to the greatest advantage. She was tall and 
slender, and one might imagine her to be a 
resolute and determined woman. This was 
not, however, the case. She had strong 
passions, but when the first burst of pent-up 
energy was over, she yielded to the influence 
of any stronger will that might happen to 
assert itself. Her husband was passionately 
attached to her. He had loved his first wife 
well and tenderly, but the wealth of affection 
which he lavished upon this low-bom girl, 
whom he had made his wife, had never been 
bestowed upon her predecessor. He sur- 
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rounded her with every luxury that could 
be procured, and was but too thankful if she 
rewarded him with a faint smile of approval. 

Louisa Hamilton, on the other hand, was a 
bewitching little blonde. Her features were 
small and delicate — ^her complexion of snowy 
whiteness. Her rosebud mouth and ripe red 
lips seemed to be always pouting in a prettily 
peevish way, that made one wish to take the 
wee little thing in one's arms. She seemed 
so fair and fragile, so helpless to bear the 
ills of life ; her long golden hair floated in the 
breeze as she pretended to work in her garden 
on summer mornings, in the prettiest of 
morning costumes. She was of a sweet, 
sunny disposition, pretty much disposed to 
take the world as she found it, and believing 
it to be a very nice sort of place, full of 
charming "fellows," as she sometimes told her 
step-mother in confidential moments. 

One would suppose that Mrs. Hamilton 
could have but little in conmaon with a 
mere child like Louisa, who seemed to be 
more a plaything and toy, to be tenderly 
handled and gently petted, than anything 
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else. It was not so, however. Mrs. Hamilton 
"was ambitions, tired of the monotonous life 
she was leading, and longing to mix with the 
thinking, Uving world of great resolves and 
noble actions, which seemed so far removed 
from her. She hated herself for the sacrifice 
she had made at the altar in bartering herself 
to a man whom she did not love, for the sake of 
the ease and luxury he could give her, and she 
yearned for freedom — ^freedom to act and live 
for herself, even though she had to return to 
the bitterest poverty — ^with an intense longing 
which nothing could appease. Her step- 
daughter was the only person in whom she 
took any interest. She could not imbue her 
with the ambitious yearnings which filled her 
own soul, because Louisa cared for nothing 
but flowers and to be petted ; but she loved 
to listen to the girl's merry prattle, and 
learned to wait and watch for her appearance 
with more interest than she would have 
thought possible when first she entered this 
splendid bondage. 

Mr. Hamilton also loved his daughter, after 
a certain fashion ; but all his feelings were 
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centred upon his wife, and he thought but 
little of the child of his first love. Thrown 
together during long hours of soHtude, the 
proud, passionate nature of Mrs. Hamilton, 
and the weak wayward one of the petted 
child, blended together in surprising harmony. 
Such was the home of John's employer, and 
such were its inmates. Visitors came occa- 
sionally, but they were mostly business men 
and their wives, with whose feelings and 
occupations Mrs. Hamilton and Louisa had 
but little sympathy. 

Mr. Hamilton was seated at the break- 
fast table one morning, when suddenly he 
looked up from the morning paper which 
he was perusing. 

- 1 think, my love," he said, addressing his 
wife, who was seated at the other end of the 
table — '' I think, my love, we had better give 
a small dinner party to-night. There will be 
only two here, GrenfeU and a young man who 
is in the office — a very promising young man, 
indeed.'' 

" Is he nice, papa ?" asked Louisa, springing 
up, and coming towards him. " Why didn't 
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you bring him here sooner ? I am sure he is a 
darling." 

" He is my clerk, my child/' repHed the 
merchant, in a way that seemed to imply that 
the young man was not worth any further 
comment on his part. 

"It does not matter in the least, papa,'' 
answered the young lady ; "he must be nice, 
or you would not bring him here. Is he dark 
or fair ? Can he sing nicely ? Be sure and 
bring him, papa." 

" I won't if you persist in making yourself 
ridiculous about him," repUed her father, 
laughingly. "Why, you are quite excited 
about him." 

" Of course I am," said Louisa, tapping him 
playfully on the shoulder. "The men you 
bring here are so old and ugly that it is 
positive relief to have a yoimg man of any 
kind in the house." 

" Well, don't let him fall in love," said the 
merchant, pushing away his plate, and rising 
from the table ; " if he does, I must dismiss 
him, because I never knew a man in love to 
be fit for anything." 

VOL. I. I 
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" He shall fall in love as mucli as he likes^ 
papa/' replied tlie maiden, as she tripped 
away ; " and if you dismiss him for showing^ 
his good taste, I shall never forgive you." 

The merchant entered his brougham, and 
was driven away to his office, whilst Louisa^ 
remained in a state of anxious bewilderment 
as to the precise dress which was most likely 
to captivate her father's clerk. 

The manager and John were duly invited^ 
and both went together to The Elrps. They 
were received with great cordiality by the 
merchant, and introduced to his wife and 
daughter. John was charmed with the child- 
like grace and beauty of Louisa, but felt 
more strongly attracted towards the dark and 
splendid woman, who seemed so strangely out 
of her sphere amidst all the luxury of the 
place. He sat next to Louisa at dinner, and 
that young lady commenced the process of 
captivation by inquiring as to how he liked 
his new duties. 

" I can scarcely call them new," he said^ 
smilingly, "for I have been in the office 
nearly ten months, now. 
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** Ten months ! " repeated the young lady, 
'* and I never heard your name imtil to-day." 

"A very convincing proof/' remarked John, 
" that my existence is a mattei; of no import- 
ance whatever. If there is to be a regret at 
all, it ought to be on my part, that I have 
had no opportunity before of contemplating 
Mr. Hamilton's loveliest jewel" 

" Ah, you are a flatterer, I see, and I dis- 
like flattery," replied Louisa, with mock stern- 
ness, but smiling, nevertheless, in spite of her 
pretended anger; ''I think you are a flirt, Mr. 
Eaymond'' 

" I sincerely hope not," answered John, " but 
if I am, you must remember that a clerk is 
not permitted every day to penetrate such an 
elysium as this, and when he cannot, you can 
scarcely blame him for paying homage to lesser 
deities, in memory of the houris which he sees 
here." 

" I wish you wouldn't introduce your horrid 
town ideas here," replied Louisa, poutingly ; 
" a clerk is as good as any one else, if he is 
nice." 

Mr. Grenfell was discussing the price of 

I 2 
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cotton with Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton seemed silent and moody. John endea- 
voured to make the conversation general by 
introducing a subject which he knew his 
employer liked to expatiate upon. 

"The Ehns is a very beautiful place/' he 
remarked, addressing the merchant ; " it must 
be pleasant after the worry and excitement of 
business.^' 

" Yes, it is a fine place/' replied Mr. Hamil- 
ton, complacently, "and it cost me a deal of 
money/' 

" It is not a nice place at aU/' cried Louisa, 
whose ideas of niceness were rather vague. " It 
is dreadfully monotonous for us poor women, 
who have to remain herQ when you are in 
town." 

"You should come and enliven us with 
your presence occasionally, then, Miss Hamil- 
ton," said Mr. Grenfell, with unusual gal- 
lantry ; " everyone in the office would be glad 
to see you." 

" I am afraid Louisa would find the office 
equally duU," interposed Mrs. Hamilton, rather 
scornfully. " She would be miserable away 
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firom The Elms, although she is so tired of 
it." 

" And Louisa is quite rights too," said her 
&ther ; " the old place is foil of feinily asso- 
dationa My mother was bom and i-eared 
here, and the happiest hours of my owti life 
have been spent under this roof I would not 
part lightly with The Elms." 

"I wish we all had such a place to take 
refoge in from the anxieties of life," said Mr. 
Grenfell ; " the world would be far pleasanter 
than it is.'' 

" I think you are rather too ready to take 
refoge from the anxieties of life, as you call 
them,'' remarked Mrs. Hamilton, quietly ; 
" men ought to face difficulties and overcome 
them, not flee from them." 

"We cannot be always fighting, madam," 
replied the manager ; " the spirit wearies when 
it is constantly struggling. There ought to 
be rest sometimes." 

" But the sense of success ought to be suffi- 
cient rest to the mind," said John, who felt 
disposed to assist Mrs. Hamilton in the dis- 
cussion ; " bodily rest is of course necessary. 
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but the man who is ever wearied in the fight 
is not fit for the struggle." 

"When you are a little older, Raymond, 
you wUl change your opinion," interposed Mr. 
Hamilton, wishing to close the discussion ; 
" until then, work away as hard as you can. 
' Life is a serious thing,^ as the German poet 
said, and you will find it so." 

The ladies left the room immediately after- 
wards, and the three gentlemen began to 
discuss the impending civil war in America. 

"The hostility between North and South 
must break out into a fierce blaze of war," 
observed Mr. Hamilton, "and I think we 
would be acting wisely if we took advantage 
of the present opportunity to buy up a great 
quantity of cotton for storing." 

"It is a very great risk," remarked Mr. 
Grenfell, "and if it fails, the house will be 
very seriously involved. Had we not better 
wait until things assimie a more decided 
aspect ? " 

" I do not see the necessity for delay," re- 
plied Mr. Hamilton. "Even in case the 
present ill-feeling totally disappears, which it 
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is not likely to do, quotations cannot fall very 
low, and the loss will not be very serious ; 
and on the other hand, if we wait nntU the 
breach is wider, the price of the raw material 
will be very much greater than it is at pre- 
sent/' 

" That is true," said the manager, thought- 
fully, "but it is a very great risk." 

" It is a risk that I am determined to run, 
my dear Grenfell," observed the merchant, 
ijheerfully ; " and I have no doubt that if the 
^affair is well managed, it will pay us well; 
then of course we must have an agent to go 
out." 

" You cannot do better than send Raymond 
over," suggested Mr. GrenfeU ; *' he is a sharp 
lad for business, and wiU weU represent us.'* 

" The same thing occurred to me," replied 
Mr. Hamilton. " I think Raymond will do." 

" I do not think so," exclaimed John, who 
had listened attentively untU now. " I am 
far too young and inexperienced to undertake 
so great a task. You ought to send a man 
thoroughly acquainted with his work." 

" Unfortunately we have none such on whom 
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we could rely/' remarked the mercliaiit ; " and 
as your interests are to a certain extent in- 
volved in thosa of the house, you will of 
course do your best to buy as advantageously 
as possible. It will be a rai-e opportunity for 
you.'' 

" I can quite see that/' admitted John ; 
"but, nevertheless, I dread the responsi- 
biUty." 

"I think you had better go, Raymond," 
said Mr. Grenfell, kindly. '^It will do you 
good, and you can best serve the interests of 
the firm." 

And so it Vas decided that John Raymond 
was to proceed to America in a week or two ; 
and after coming to this conclusion, the three 
arose and joined the ladies. 

"How long you have been, papa!" said 
Louisa, as they entered. " I thought you 
never intended to come.'* 

"I can assure you that we were all per- 
fectly miserable when away firom you," said 
John, smiling, as he glanced upon the little 
beauty seated on a footstool at her step- 
mother's feet. 
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"Ah, there you are agam, Mr. Rajanond!" 
she said, with mock solemnity ; " you have 
made an alarming number of soft speeches to- 
night'' 

" I promise to do so no more," he replied in 
the same tone, seating himself beside Mi-s. 
Hamilton, whilst Mr. Hamilton and his 
manager conversed together before the fii-e, 
** but the temptation is very great." 

"You must try and find some occupation 
more worthy of your talents than uttering 
soft nothings to every pretty gu4 you 
meet, Mr. Eaymond," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
gravely. "I daresay Mr. Hamilton finds you 
plenty of serious occupation during business 
hours." 

"Yes, there is fortunately no lack in that 
respect," replied John; "and in the present 
state of affairs, there is likely to be much 
more in a short time." 

" You are referring, of co\u:se, to the state 
of things in America," she answered, flushing 
slightly. "There will be a mighty struggle 
there before long." 
, " I sincerely hope not," he replied, gravely. 
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" It would be a frightful catastrophe to the 
whole human race." 

" I cannot regard it in that light/^ she cried, 
enthusiastically. " Great changes in the his- 
tory of the world cannot be eflPected without 
war and bloodshed, whether those changes are 
for good or for evU. A certain number of 
men are killed, but society may be regenerated 

by it." ^ 

" It will not be so in America," replied John, 
gravely, whilst his eyes wandered to Louisa, 
who had left her seat and was engaged in idly 
turning over the pages of an album ; " who- 
ever proves the winner in the mighty contest, 
nothing but evil results can follow. It wUl 
greatly retard American civilization." 

"It will abolish slavery," she remarked, 
very earnestly, "and that alone is worth a 
tremendous sacrifice." 

"I hope so," replied John; "but I fear 4t 
will not." 

Mr. Grenfell and he left for town shortly 
afterwards, and it seemed to our hero as if he 
were suddenly removed to another world. He 
had never witnessed such splendour before, 
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and had never sat as a guest at the table of 
the rich. The transition back to his humble 
lodgings and to the routine of business life 
was a painftd one. " Never mind," he thought, 
as he sat before the dying embers that even- 
ing, "I shall be a great man yet. Life is 
reaUy a serious thing, and mine shall be suo- 
cessfiil as well as serious." 

The next day's papers announced a more 
pacific state of feeling in the United States, 
and Mr. Hamilton thought that John's de- 
parture might be postponed for a little. He 
called him into his private room to announce 
this, and.John took the opportunity to speak 
to him respecting his brother. Mr. James 
had lived a solitary life in Great Lormond 
Street for some months now, and he was 
evidently sinking fast. John had ventured, on 
his own responsibility, to call in medical advice, 
and the physician recommended country 
air. 

" He is giving way rapidly, sir," John said, 
very earnestly; "and although nothing will 
ever cure him, a change of air and scenery 
might do him temporary good." 
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i» ople below axe, no doubt, greatly 
iitt'd with their lot, and yet how 
.y would I exchange places with the 
[•J west outcast among them," 

"You should not brood upon such tilings," 
said John, gently ; '^ you must endeavour to 
get well first, and then you shall work again. 
I am the bearer of good news. We are going 
into the country to-morrow." 

" Where ?" asked his companion, listlessly. 

" That is the very question I was about 
to put to you," replied John, cheerfully. 
" Where would you like to go ?" 

"Anywhere where we can see the green 
fields, and hear the birds sing their spring 
songs of joy. Anywhere out of this foggy, 
dusty tovTU," he exclaimed, eagerly. 

" Well, I think I know the precise place to 
suit us," remarked John ; " it is a quiet, 
little village in Wales, but not far firom here. 
Some of the clerks have been there several 
times." 

" Can they speak English there ?" he asked. 

" Certainly," replied John ; " it is on the 
borders of Cheshire, and scarcely a vestige 
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remains of its Welsh character. Even its 
name, Saltleigh, is English." 

*' That will do very well, then,'' responded 
the invalid, with a sigh of relief ; " and now 
leave me alone. It is the last night that 
I shall ever spend in Liverpool, and I must 
be alone." 

John retired to his own apartment, and 
the sick man still lay before the open window, 
looking out into the darkness, and listening 
to the hum of conversation below. His heart 
was full to overflowing with recollections of 
days long gone by, and, painful though it was, 
he lingered still before he turned away, and 
sighed as he thought that, ere another sun 
had set, he would be far from the place where 
he had spent his youth and his manhood, and 
would never return to it. 

" The drama is well-nigh played out,'' he 
said, closing the window reluctantly ; "but 
would that I could recommence life as this 
young man below is doing. God save him 
from my temptations, and my fate ! " 

Meanwhile, John and Eandall Smith were 
smoking a farewell pipe in the parlour, and 
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sipping their glasses of hot whisky-and-water. 
The little man had imbibed a violent fancy for 
John, who fomid this new friend a considerable 
acquisition in the respectable dulness which 
preyed upon him. 

"And so you are going to contemplate 
nature, sir ?" cried he, in a cheery voice. " I 
envy you, sir. We can contemplate nothing 
here but an extensive and well-arranged 
assortment of chimney-pots, and that is not 
nature, sir." 

"With your passionate hking for nature, 
Mr. Smith,^' remarked John, somewhat mah- 
ciously, " I wonder that you never established 
yourself in the country." 

" Many things prevented it, my dear sk," 
repKed the little man, confidentially. " My 
&ther was a landed proprietor, but circum- 
stances not wholly imconnected with Mrs. S. 
and a church caused him to cut me dead. I 
was compelled to live in a town — the only 
place where men of brains can earn anything. 
Genius does not thrive on buttermilk and 
oatmeal porridge." 

"I do not quite agree with you," ob- 
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swered John warmly, and then the subject 
was dropped. 

Mrs. Smith came in shortly afterwards, 
and suggested to her spouse the desirability 
of retiring to rest, a suggestion which that 
gentleman immediately acted upon. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IN THE COUNTBY. 

John called at the office next mommg to 
receive his employer's final instructions. He 
would have inquired about Louisa Hamilton 
if he had dared, but he could not utter her 
name before her father in his business hours, 
he appeared so cool, calm, and imsentimentaL 
Not that John loved the girl at all. She 
wafi, however, the first elegant and refined 
creature that had ever crossed his path, and 
it was natural that he should feel some interest- 
in her. He did not venture, however, to 
mention her name, and it was just as well 
that he did not. Mr. Hamilton spoke of his 
brother. 

"If he really wishes to see me, and is dying, 
then send for me,'' he said. " I cannot refuse 
my forgiveness, if that will make his end more 
peaceable. Where are you going ?" 

John described the position and scenery of 
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Saltleigh, and the merchant thought it would 
do very well. 

" Communicate with me in case of any 
sudden emergency/' Mr. Hamilton said, as 
he dismissed John; "and take care of my 
brother. Take the best lodgings you can 
find, and make him comfortable." 

John promised to do his best, and took 
his leave. Below, the manager waited for 
him, and took him into his own room. John 
noticed that he appeared unusually pale. 

" Mr. Hamilton teUs me that you are going 
to the country this afternoon with Mr. James, 
and I wished to speak with you before you 
go," he said, seating himself at the table, 
*' because I do not know whether I shall have 
another opportunity." 

"Why not, sir?" asked John, with wonder. 

" The fact is, I have been very unwell for 
the last few days, and I know that a bad 
attack of heart disease, to which I am subject, 
is coming on," he replied, very quietly and 
gravely; "it is therefore best to come to a 
definite imderstanding before we part now, 
Raymond." 

K 2 
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" I sincerely hope and trust that it is not 
so bad as you seem to imagine, dear sir," 
answered John, who was greatly alarmed at 
this new danger ; "a few Viays' rest will no 
doubt put 'you to rights, sir/' 

" The long rest is coming soon, Raymond,'' 
replied Mr. Grenfell, kindly, "but before it 
comes I want to caution you with reference 
to your conduct." 

"My conduct, sir!" exclaimed John, in 
great agitation and alarm. 

"Yes," replied the manager, in the same 
kindly manner ; " reports have reached the 
office that you frequent places of expensive 
amusement, and are disposed to drink." 

"It is false, sir, every word of it," cried 
John, indignantly. " I was never in a theatre 
in my life, and was never anything like the 
worse for drink. It is a foul slander that 
some enemy of mine has invented." 

" Neither Mr. Hamilton nor myself dreamt 
for a moment that the accusation was true," 
replied Mr. Grenfell; "but I thought it as 
well to mention the matter to you, in order 
to put you on your guard. Apply yourself 
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closer to study and hard work, and never 
accept any invitations unless it be to The 
Ehns." 

The young man promised to follow tliis 
advice, and then Mr. Grenfell proceeded : 

" With reference to this rupture between 
Mr. Hamilton and his brother ; I should like 
to see some amicable arrangement effected 
between them. It appears to me that 
Mr. James could throw very considerable 
light upon that transaction if he chose to 
do it." 

"Are there any circumstances unexplained?" 
asked John. 

"Yes, several," replied Mr. Grenfell, reflec- 
tively; "I cannot understand the motive that 
led him to commit the crime. I am certain 
that it was not hatred of his brother, because 
they were on the very best of terms a few 
weeks before Mr. James's flight, and he was 
absolutely incapable of systematic deception. 
Then what induced him to take those papers ? 
I confess I do not imderstand it." 

" Perhaps the old hatred sprang up sud- 
denly anew," suggested John, " and prompted 
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him to commit the crime. It may have been 
a sudden impulse." 

"It may, but I do not think it likely," 
returned the manager, musingly; "he must 
have had some particular object in taking 
those papers. I wonder what was it ?" 

" I am afraid we shall never know," replied 
John, thoughtfiilly. " I have been on intimate 
terms with him for some time past, and he 
never even aUudes openly to the forbidden 
subject." 

"The approach of death softens us aU," said 
Mr. GrenfeU, and John recalled the words a 
few months afterwards. "He may disclose 
the whole secret before he dies. Let us hope 
so, at aU events. This is why I am so 
anxious that the brothers* should meet, be- 
cause I think a fuU explanation might then 
take place." 

" Mr. Hamilton has expressed his readiness 
to see and to forgive his brother, if he should 
desire it," observed John, " and I shall sum- 
mon him at the least expression of a wish on 
the sick man's part to see him." 

" Very well, then," responded the manager. 
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^' I think we may allow matters to take their 
-course. I will detain you no longer now. We 
may meet again," he said, pressing his hand 
tightly upon his breast; "but in any case, 
remember that I have always been and always 
will be your friend. Be sober, courageous, 
^nd diligent, and you will certainly succeed." 

John parted warmly with the worthy 
manager, and proceeded to his lodgings. 
Mr. James was dressed, and was in a state 
of nervous excitement which was distressing 
to behold. He could not remain seated a 
moment, although the trairi did not leave for 
ftbove an hour. Mrs. Smith had been ordered 
to dress the invalid at eleven o'clock, and she 
had done so at ten. John also noticed a wine 
glass on the table in the bedroom, and he 
took it up and noticed a peculiar smelL He 
descended to the parlour and rang the bell 
furiously. Mrs. Smith appeared much flurried 
and excitei 

'' I wish to speak both with you and your 
husband," John said abruptly and sternly as 
she entered the room. 

"My husband is not at home, sir," she 
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faltered tremblingly — "he is engaged down 
town, sir." 

"He is in his room at the present moment," 
replied John, quietly, "and you know that 
perfectly well, Mrs. Smith. It is useless to 
deny it, because I heard him there as I came 
down." 

" Well, sir, I was not aware of it," she 
rejoined ; " if he is there I will bring him at 
once, sir." 

She returned in a few moments, followed 
by Randall, who smiled as usual upon all 
aroiuid him. He did not appear to be discom- 
posed by the stem expression of Raymond s 
face, but greeted him as cordially as ever. 

" How are you this beautiful spring morn- 
ing, my dear sir?" he cried, as he advanced up 
to John; "you look as blooming as a rose, and 
as fresh as a primrose." 

"We will dispense with idle compliments 
this morning, Mr. Smith," replied John, deci- 
sively. " I have two questions to put to Mrs. 
Smith and yourself, which I insist upon being 
answered." 

" Very well, sir," rephed Randall, seating 
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himself with the same sleek, oily smile, "I am 
ready to answer twenty, if you like." 

" In the first place, then, Mrs. Smith," re- 
turned John, turning full upon the cowering 
woman, " how was it that you presumed to 
disregard my own and the physician's express 
orders that the patient was not to be dis- 
turbed until eleven, and he tells me that he 
has been ready since ten o'clock — shortly 
after I left for the office." 

" I thought it would have made no diffe- 
rence," she murmured. 

" You knew perfectly well that it would 
very seriously interfere with his health and 
comfort during the journey," rephed John, 
more angry than ever, " because I expressly 
told you so." 

" My husband, sir — " she began humbly. 

" Oh, T see how it is," cried John, catching 
at the suggestion, and comprehending to some 
extent the plan. " You, sir, have been con- 
cocting this nice Httle scheme. May I ask 
what were the contents of the draught you 
gave my friend, and by whose authority did 
you administer it ?" 
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" Oil ! it was merely a composing drauglit/' 
replied Smith, with an assumption of careless- 
ness, although he glared fiercely at his wife ; 
'* he complained of nervous excitement, and I 
prepared a drink for him." 

" Which has materially increased his ex- 
citement," replied John, sternly ; '^ the next 
time a thing of this kind occurs, Mr. Randall 
Smith, I shall hand you over to the police. 
I know more of your secrets than you may 
imagine, and I warn you to leave my affairs 
and those of my employer alone for the future. 
We shall understand each other next time." 

" If you are going to buUy me," returned 
Smith, sullenly, " I shall say nothing, though 
I regard your threat with the contempt it 
deserves." 

' " I never bully any one," replied John, 
coolly — "certainly not an advertising swindler 
like you. As to my threat, I should recom- 
mend you not to put it to the test." 

** I am sure we are very sorry, sir, that we 
offended you," whined Mrs. Smith, hysteri- 
cally wiping away two solitary and diminutive 
tears from her eyes with a particularly yeUow 
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handkerchief; " we thought it was all for the 
best." 

" You thought nothing of the kind, Mrs. 
Smith," answered John very decidedly, " and 
the next time you act so disgracefully I shall 
depart at once, and your husband also will 
find himself in trouble. Good morning, now." 

And thus he dismissed them. The physi- 
cian was sent for and announced that a strong 
stimulant had been administered to the pa- 
tient, and sent for Randall to take him to 
task, but that worthy had prudently made 
his exit "down town." John delayed their 
departure until three o'clock, when the patient 
was somewhat better and quieter, and then a 
cab was sent for in which Mr. James was con- 
veyed to the steamboat. 

It was a splendid spring afternoon. Fine 
weather had come prematurely that year, and 
the air was warm and still as if the wintry 
cold had completely passed away. A great 
number of pleasure-seekers were crowding 
the boats for Eastham and other places, and 
here and there business men might be seen 
as busily engaged as if there were no rippling 
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river on whose breast they were floating, and 
no summer sun smiling upon them. The 
usual crowd was assembled at the railway 
station. One or two languid and perfumed 
first-class passengers sauntered along the 
platform, staring at every one with their 
eye-glasses, and smoking particularly mild 
cigarettes, a good many energetic and active 
second-class passengers, mostly commercial 
men, and a few loafers who did not seem to 
have any particular object in view beyond the 
study of the interesting announcements on 
the walls of the station. The officials moved 
about in a sleepy, lazy fashion, as if their 
previous night's rest had been far from satis- 
factory, and the presiding deity at the refresh- 
ment stall was too languid to be impertinent. 
The dark and gloomy building presented, in 
fact, a most striking contrast to the beauty 
without, and John was glad when at last 
they were placed in a first-class carriage, and 
the train began to move. 

Away they went through one or two small 
towns, from where the Mersey might be seen 
like a winding thread of silver glistening in the 
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sun — away through green fields and past pret- 
tily-laid gardens, through neat little stations 
with ornamented platforms and elaborately 
constructed grottoes of curious shells, and 
through meadows where sheep and cows were 
peacefully feeding and basking in the glorious 
sunshine. A smile of contentment and joy 
illimiined the sick man's features as he leaned 
back in his seat and drank in the beauties 
around him. They alighted at the first large 
station and changed trains. John placed Mr. 
James once more in a comfortable compart- 
ment, and then left him for a few moments to 
make some inquiries as to the precise distance 
of Saltleigh. As he returned jfrom doing so, 
he happened to glance at one of the third- 
class carriages, and there was Mr. Robson as 
large as life. When, he saw that John had 
recognized him, he put out his head imme- 
diately. 

'' I certainly did not expect to see you 
here," he observed, blandly. "I am going up 
this line on some business, and if you are 
going too, we may as well travel together." 

"Thank you," replied John, coldly; "I 
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have a friend with me, and we do not intend 
going far. Good afternoon." 

" We are watched," he muttered, as he 
took his seat. "I wonder what can that 
fellow be up to ? He is certainly on the look- 
out, and I believe he ordered Smith to hinder 
the journey if possible. Can this be a part of 
the plot ?" 

In vain he asked himself this question. 
He could not comprehend Robson's tactics, 
and all that he could do was to allow events 
to take their course. He glanced at the 
invahd, and saw that he was asleep. 

" I am afraid he will not last long," John 
murmured to himself, as he noticed the deep 
sharp lines of the face, and the wan, pallid 
features. " I shall have to send for Mr, 
Hamilton very soon." 

The evening was waning fast when they 
alighted at Saltleigh, and John noticed that 
Mr. Robson did not make his appearance at 
the carriage window. Darkness would settle 
down upon them in a short time, for the sun 
had already disappeared behind the Welsh hills 
in the distance, and the air grew rather chilly. 
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John called at the village inn, and was told 
that a farmer in the neighbourhood, a Mr. 
Norton, could receive two lodgers. His house 
was about a mile and a half distant from the 
village, and a car was procured to take them 
across. The drive was a short and pleasant 
one, and in a short time they alighted at the 
dpor. 

The house was a large and modern one, 
evidently built by a man of some means, and 
in front was a garden elegantly laid out, and 
provided with seats and an arbour. Mr. 
Norton was a scientific farmer, who had in- 
troduced all the latest agricultural improve- 
ments into the district, and was called in 
consequence " the new farmer " by the people 
of the place, although he had been established 
there a great many years. 

He came out to meet the visitors, and con- 
ducted them into the sitting-room. He was 
a strong, powerftil man, and used to boast 
that he weighed thirteen stones ; but whether 
this statement was correct or not was a matter 
of keen discussion among the village worthies 
over their evening beer. Standing beneatb 
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the full light of the chandelier, he was a 
pleasant picture to look upon. His face 
beamed with health and good natiure, and his 
smile was so kindly and genial that both the 
travellers felt at home at once. 

John asked if they might stay. 

" Certainly ; I do not think there will be 
any difficulty," answered the farmer. " I may 
as well ask my wife, however." 

Mrs. Norton was sent for, and introduced to 
the strangers. She was considerably younger 
than her husband — ^in fact, her age did not 
exceed twenty-eight. She was the daughter 
of a small farmer in narrow circumstances, 
and had been glad to accept the wealthy 
yeoman when he offered her marriage. She 
was pretty, but her beauty consisted only in 
a pleasing and agreeable exterior. She had 
no mind and no opinions of her own, and her 
conversation was generally confined to mono- 
syllables. The only noticeable featiure in her 
character was her intense admiration for her 
husband, whom she regarded as the type of 
all that was clever and great. She received 
the guests in her most agreeable manner, and 
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assented immediately to her husband's wish 
that they should remain. John caused a fire 
to be ht in Mr. James's bedi'oom, and then 
the old man retired to rest. He was wearied 
with the journey, and the eflfects of Randairs 
draught were still visible. 

The next morning was Sunday, and Mr. 
James was much too ill to leave his room. 
He wished to be left alone, and John de- 
scended to the parlour and joined Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton at breakfast. 

"I do not know how you wish to spend 
the day," remarked Mr. Norton, as he helped 
him to some cold beef. " There is an English 
service in church this morning, if you hke 
to attend. The service at night is a Welsh 
one." 

" I do not think I will attend to-day," re- 
plied John ; "I feel extremely tired, and 
should prefer spending the day quietly here." 

Mrs. Norton was rather shocked at this 
course of conduct, but she did not express 
her opinion. She had always been accustomed 
to attend church once every Sunday, in order 
that she might meet her friends and discuss 
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the last new bonnet imported into Saltleigh ; 
but it did not occur to her that John took na 
interest in bonnets. 

" I am afraid you will find it rather dull,'^ 
observed Mr. Norton, pleasantly — " especially 
after your town experience. '^ 

" It is that very experience that makes me 
long for a quiet day at last," replied John^ 
smiling involuntarily as he thought of his 
Sundays in Liverpool. "You do not know 
how to appreciate the country properly until 
you have tried the town." 

Soon after breakfast the dog-cart was driven 
round, and Mr. and Mrs. Norton departed to 
churcL 

"You can tell me the text and the chief 
points of the sermon when you return, Mrs. 
Norton," remarked John, as he handed her to 
her seat ; " that will be far more pleasant than 
hearing it for oneself." 

" I am afi^id that you must not trust my 
wife's memory as to the sermon," laughed 
Mr. Norton as they drove away. "Ask her 
to describe the last new thing in dress, and 
you will find her thoroughly well informed." 
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When they were gone, John returned to 
the house and took up a book. He could 
hear the preparations for dinner going on in 
the kitchen, and one or two sleepy farin 
labourers passed to and fro in front of the 
house several times. He threw open the 
window, and stepped through the ivy into 
the garden. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the birds sang loudly and clearly in the 
pure morning air. The dewdrops were still 
glistening on the trees, and close at hand a 
stream of water flowed by with a rippling, 
musical sound that was- very pleasant to listen 
to. The busy hum of life had ceased, and a 
solemn hush seemed to have settled upon all 
nature. The Sabbath bells could be plainly 
heard in the distance, inviting the villagers to 
the house of God. John thought of all this 
as he sat there, and a great calm entered his 
soul and stilled his anxious doubts. 

" I will allow things to go on just as they 
are," he thought, stretching himself on the 
garden seat. " If Robson is planning some 
villany, it will be all righted in the end. It 
is of no earthly use to strive against him 
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just now, until I know exactly what he is 
contriving." 

The book had been tossed aside. It was 
impossible to read when aU nature rejoiced in 
beauty, and every feathered songster warbled 
merrily. He lay there drinking in the loveli- 
ness of the scene, and thinking sometimes of 
the wearisome, monotonous Sundays he spent 
in town, listening to two dull sermons 
preached by a sleepy clergyman in a grimy, 
dingy church, and then either returning to his 
lodgings, or taking a stroll through the streets 
of the town and staring at the closed shops. 

" That fellow was quite right," he mur- 
mured to himself, " who said that ' God made 
the country and man made the town.' The 
workmanship proves that." 

He remained there until the farmer and his 
wife returned jfrom church, and dinner was 
announced. Mr. James was dozing gently, 
and John did not wish to have him disturbed. 
After dinner Mrs. Norton retired, probably for 
a nap, and her husband proceeded to smoke a 
huge clay pipe, which was his usual occu- 
pation on Sunday afternoons. 
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Left to himself, John sallied forth and 
rambled into the farmyard. Some great fat 
pigs were sleeping in the sun upon heaps of 
dried manure, and at the bam door a lad was 
seated with a large slab of fat bacon in one 
hand and a crust of bread in the other. 
PitcMbrks and other agricultural implements 
lay carelessly about, just as they had been 
thrown down on the preceding night. He 
wandered on again until he got into the green 
fields, and here he stretched himself upon the 
grass and gazed up into the blue expanse 
above him. Fleecy white clouds floated hither 
and thither, as if the firmament was so wide 
that they could not determine upon a resting- 
place. It was sweet to lie there in the soft, 
cool grass, listening to the murmuring brook 
and contemplating the boundless space above 
him. It was the first glorious sensation of 
brightness and beauty in his life, and John 
never forgot it. 

The sick man was still sleeping, this time 
heavily, when he returned to the house ; and 
although no one felt much disposed to take 
tea, they went through the ceremony, and 
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then dispersed. John got his hat and walking- 
stick, and having lit a cigar, he strolled away 
towards the village. 

A few old men and women were seated at 
the cottage doors, enjoying the waning siui- 
shine, but most of the villagers were strolling 
in the fields, or had gone to evening service. 
John walked on until he came once more into 
the green fields, and feeling rather tired he 
sat down upon a stUe. 

He had not been there long when he heard 
a soft, sweet voice behind him, politely asking 
him to allow her to pass. He turned and 
beheld one of the sweetest faces he had ever 
seen. A young girl clad in white, with wild 
flowers in her simny brown hair, stood there. 
She was pale, and appeared in dehcate health. 
Her long drooping eyelashes almost concealed 
her clear grey eyes, and her skin was as fair 
and transparent as Louisa Hamilton's ; whilst 
her mouth and features expressed more 
strength of mind and natural force of cha- 
racter than that young lady was possessed of. 

It is not often that a man feels a sudden 
change in his whole life — a transition sudden 
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and startling — ^from the region of the common- 
place to the strange charm and excitement of 
love ; and when this occurs in the case of one 
who, like John, was not very impressionable, 
and was to a great extent wrapped up in 
business cares and duties, it leaves a lasting 
mark upon his whole future career. He 
knew, in that one brief moment in which he 
contemplated the lovely maiden before him, 
that he was madly and passionately in love. 
His whole soul seemed to go out towards this 
girl, who was a perfect stranger to him, and 
he could scarcely rise to allow her to pass. 
With a prettily-spoken word of thanks she 
passed into the fields, and in a few minutes 
the beautiful apparition was out of sight. 
He sat there lost in thought, imtil night had 
wrapped the landscape in darkness, and then 
he rose to go. He walked homewards as if in 
a dream, thinking only of the bright vision he 
had seen, and speculating as to who she could 
be. He made some cautious inquiries respect- 
ing her, but Mr. and Mrs. Norton knew of no 
one answering to his description. 

She was a stranger then in Saltleigh, like 
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limself, and this made his intended search 
much more difficult and hopeless. To-morrow, 
perhaps, she would have left the place, and in 
all probability he would never see her more. 
There was, however, a latent conviction in his 
mind that he should meet her again, and that, 
perhaps, under more favourable circumstances. 
With his mind full of this new joy he retired 
to rest. 

Mr. James was very ill and feverish all 
night. He could not rest a single moment, 
and in the long hours of solitude and darkness 
dark memories of the days and years of guilty 
misery and imavailing remorse crowded upon 
his mind. In that closing period of his life 
he seemed to live over again the wretched 
scenes of his misspent life ; and as he thought 
of the enormity of his sin against his brother, 
the old bitterness passed away, and a sad, 
loving feeling filled his heart for him whom he 
had so greatly injured. Thus the hours wore 
on, and at length the grey light of the awaken- 
ing mom struggled into the room, and as 
he lay watching the dawn of the returning 
day he started suddenly into a sitting 
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posture, wHlst his face became livid and 
distorted. 

A man's face was pressed against the win- 
dow-pane — a face so full of evil passion and 
hate that it was fearful to contemplate. He 
seemed to be standing upon a ladder, which 
he had propped against the wall, and his fierce, 
cruel gaze was rivetted upon the luihappy 
invaUd in the room. He disappeared as 
suddenly as he came ; and gasping for breath, 
the sick man fell backwards upon the 
pillow. 

He remained almost motionless for more 
than an hour ; and then he heard the domes- 
tics moving about the house. Hastily he 
rang the bell, and when a servant appeared he 
sent her to summon John to his bedside. 

He came almost immediately, and was 
shocked greatly at the very visible change in 
the now dying man. A deathly paUor had 
overspread his countenance, and a cold, 
clammy perspiration had settled thickly upon 
his brow. 

"Sit down, Raymond, beside me here,'' 
he said, in a weak, faint voice ; " this is pro- 
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bably our last conversation together, and I 
have something to tell you before I go, which 
rests heavily upon me/' 

He paused for a few moments to recover 
hifi strength, but John did not speak. It was 
not a moment for idle sympathy, and his heart 
was too fiill for words. 

" You have heard my story, '^ he went on, in 
the same feeble voice ; " but you do not know 
all the incidents connected with my mad, 
miserable crime. You have heard how my 
brother and I spent our childhood — ^that 
happy, happy time which can never return — 
in loving companionship. Then we became 
men, and our fate led us to love the same 
woman. I cannot tell you how brightly 
beautiful she was, how lovingly tender and 
kind to all; nor can I give you any idea 
how strongly I loved, nay, worshipped that 
woman. Through aU the dark years that have 
gone by since then, the crowning drop in the 
cup of my misery — and Heaven knows it 
has been bitter enough — ^has been, that in the 
great spirit-land I shall never see her. I 
need not dwell upon the rivalry between us. 
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nor upon my despair, when I saw that my 
brother was the favoured suitor. One night 
I stood in a window recess in the drawing- 
room of her father's house, gazing out upon 
the starry expanse above. The heavy cur- 
tains would have concealed me from view 
even if there had been hght in the room, but 
it was perfectly dark. As I stood there 
my brother and she entered and sat down, 
conversing affectionately together. It flashed 
upon my mind at once that she had accepted 
his suit, and the remarks that followed con- 
firmed me in this idea. 

" ' I am afraid that your brother, Jgmes, will 
grieve very much, poor feUow,* she said, with 
a Hght laugh, that made my blood boil within 
my veins. 

" ' Yes, he will feel it,^ replied my brother, 
carelessly ; * but he must get over it as well as 
he can,^ 

*' They left the room together immediately 
afterwards, and I never heard her voice again ; 
but there, in the wild despair caused by 
crushed hopes and bUghted dreams of happi- 
ness, I swore that I would repay my brother 
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for his fancied treachery towards me. I went 
out into the night, but there was a deeper, 
darker night in my own soul than ever covered 
the cities of Egypt. I was full of a hate so 
fierce and cruel that I never stayed to consider 
the consequences of gratifying it. My evil 
destiny led me into the company of a man 
who hated my brother also for some old injury 
or other, and this man pointed out to me the 
way in which I might very greatly mar the 
interests of my brother's house. Fool that I 
was, I consented to follow his advice. You 
know the result." 

His voice was almost inaudible now, and 
John poured out a glass of wine and held it 
to his lips. He revived a little, and proceeded 
again: 

'' Since my return I have often seen that 
human fiend. He was at the window not an 
hour ago. Nay, do not think that I am 
raving," he said, very earnestly, as he observed 
John's look of incredulous surprise ; " I believe 
that he foimd a ladder somewhere, which he 
raised against the wall, and thus succeeded in 
gaining the window." 
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" But why should he take all this trouble V 
asked John, who went to the window, threw 
it open, and found a ladder still resting against 
the wall. Evidently the intruder had made a 
hasty flight. 

" In order to terrify me from divulging his 
part in the robbery," replied the sick man, 
quickly; " he has hitherto concealed his hatred 
for my brother, and has maintained a highly 
respectable exterior. He wishes to do so 
again." 

*' What is this man's name?" asked John, 
eagerly. 

" He is known by several names — Johnson, 
and Edmonson, and Robson. I do not know 
what he calls himself now." 

John understood fuUy the cause of Robson's 
strange journey on the preceding Satinrday 
night, and also Randall's conduct towards the 
patient. He believed that his worthy land- 
lord had been paid to administer some noxious 
substance to the sick man. He mentioned 
this to Mr. James. 

" I always thought that Smith and he were 
in league together," replied he, '' because he 
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was always able to penetrate into my room, 
and it was in vain tliat I begged Smith and 
his wife to desist from such a course of perse- 
cution« They were deaf to my entreaties." 

" I shall have a heavy reckoning with them 
yet/^ cried John, indignantly. 

*' Never mind them, my boy ; it is over now/' 
answered the old man, sadly ; "no one can 
persecute me much longer, nor will I be an 
incumbrance upon my brother and yourself 
much longer." 

"Had you not better see Mr. Hamilton, and 
relate this story to him yourself ? " suggested 
John, soothingly. 

"No, no," he cried fretfully; "I could never 
bear to go aU over it again. You must tell 
him I should like to see him, however," he 
said, in a softer voice, " before I go, that I 
may receive his forgiveness." 

" I will send for him at once," said John, 
preparing to leave the room. 

" Do so/' replied the sick man ; " and now 
leave me, for I wish to sleep.'' 




CHAPTER IX. 

"or ever the golden bowl be broken/' 

John lost no time in forwarding a telegraphic 
message to Mr. Hamilton, requesting his 
immediate presence, as the invalid was sinking 
fast, and suggesting the desirability of bringing 
the physician who had hitherto attended Mr. 
James. In spite of all his haste, however, the 
morning had almost passed away before the 
message was actually despatched from Salt- 
leigh Railway Station. John could do nothing 
now but watch and wait, with eager expecta- 
tion, for the coming of the merchant. The 
sick man was sinking rapidly, he dosed heavily 
all the afternoon, and awoke soon after four 
hot and feverish. 

'* Has he come ? '' he asked eagerly. 

"Not yet," replied John, in a soothing 
voice ; " but he will not be long." 

''I shall never see him," murmured the 
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dying man, faintly, as he turned round upon 
his pillow. 

Another sun was setting in the horizon, and 
the light of James Hamilton's weak and erring 
life was disappearing also. A solemn hush 
had settled upon the house, as if aU the 
inmates felt the chilling breath of the grim 
spectre, Death, which hovered near them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton were in the parlour, 
awaiting the arrival of the merchant, of whose 
coming John had informed them, throwiug 
out a hiQt to Mrs. Norton that he was 
extremely wealthy and influential — a piece of 
information which caused that lady to await 
his arrival with considerable anxiety. 

John remained at the bedside, and an 
elderly woman, a nurse, was also present. 
The silence was unbroken, save by the laboured 
breathing of the dying man, who sometimes 
smiled faintly, but spoke never a word. He 
was passing rapidly away, and as the minutes 
sped on, John's anxiety increased, lest the 
dying man should expire before his brother's 
arrival. Six o'clock had just struck in the 
hall, when the sound of carriage wheels was 
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heard without, John hurried down to the 
entrance, and found Mr. Hamilton accompanied 
by the phyddan. 

" Is he alive ? " asked the merchant breath- 
lessly, as he alighted from the carriage. 

"Yes, he is still alive, but almost uncon- 
scious," replied John, half-reproachfiilly, " you 
have been so long coming." 

" I started to find the doctor, so soon as 
I received yoiu* telegram," explained Mr. 
Hamilton, " but he was out at the time, and 
I lost two hours in that way." 

John led them to the chamber where the 
sick man lay. The fading light threw the 
room into semi-obscurity, but no one seemed 
to think of bringiag candles. The end was so 
near. 

The dying man smiled faintly, as his brother 
advanced to his bedside, and took his wasted 
and almost transparent hand. Three years of 
bitter, angry feeling had elapsed, since their 
last meeting, and the merchant regretted 
now his animosity against this feeble, puny 
creature before him, even though he had 
deeply injured him. Could not he, the 
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wealthy merchant and millionaire, pardon his 
own brother, who had taken a small sum from 
his abundance? 

" Do you know me, James ? " he asked, in a 
subdued, impressive voice. 

His brother replied only with a far-away 
smile, as if his mind was occupied upon other 
weightier matters. He made no sign of 
recognition. 

There was profound silence in the room. 
The physician walked to the bedside, and 
whispered to John, that in a few minutes more 
the flickering flame of life would expire. 

Suddenly the dying man spoke : 

" These hills are high," he murmured in a 
low, but perfectly audible voice — it was almost 
a whisper ; " how thick the mist lies upon the 
mountains. See the people who are travelling 
upwards too, through the gloom. Father, 
mother, John, all are here — but Louisa — 
Louisa, where is she ? " 

The merchant's face quivered with agony 
as he listened. Deeper and deeper fell the 
shades of night upon that solemn scene — 
darker and darker grew the chamber — heavier 
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and more gloomy grew the hearts of the awe- 
struck listeners. 

" Louisa," he murmured, whilst a soft smile 
played upon his features — *^ she has reached the 
top, and awaits me there. This mist, how 
thick it is ! How I long to reach the summit, 
also, to see the great ocean beyond! Dark, 
dark, how very dark it is ! I am well-nigh 
there. What strange forms crowd around me 
— ^ah ! at last — ^the Sea !" 

Yes, the poor struggling soul was in the 
ocean of eternity — ^for ever free from the 
fetters of poor, weak, erring humanity — ^in that 
great spirit-land, where all must enter in until, 
in God's good providence, the harvest-time of 
the world arrives. 

The house was very silent during the next 
few days. Mr. Hamilton wished the funeral 
to take place at Saltleigh, and he did not wish 
his relationship to the deceased to be known. 
He had talked the matter over with John, in 
the best parlour ; and then Mr. Norton was 
sent for. John was gazing out, through the 
window, and Mr. Hamilton stood, as was his 
wont, on the rug before the fire. 
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Mr. Norton was extremely deferential. He 
himself was certainly a great man in a small 
way, and was looked up to by the cotters for 
miles around. The pinnacle, however, upon 
which he stood was a very diminutive one, and 
this visit of the great Liverpool merchant had 
made him painfully aware of this fact. Never- 
theless, he would be extremely humble before 
the magnate. He felt, in looking upon this 
man, who stood so calmly before the fire, whilst 
his clear cold eyes took in everything, how 
immensely inferior he was in the social scale. 
This feeling would have irritated some men— 
on the contrary, it inspired Mr. Norton with a 
feeling of reverential respect for a man who 
had climbed so much higher than he who was 
confessedly a clever man. 

" Mr. Raymond and myself have been con- 
sidering matters, Mr. Norton," the merchant 
said, in a cold, metallic voice that grated 
harshly upon the ear j " and for reasons which 
I need not now dwell upon, we wish the 
fimeral to take place here. It must be a 
strictly private one, nor must it be known 
that deceased was in any way connected with 
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me. He disgraced the family some years 
ago." 

The slight tenderness which was in his 
heart but yesterday seemed to have disapr 
peared completely now. The dead man was 
not his brother, he was simply "the de- 
ceased." Many as were the merchant's vir- 
tues, he loved to envelop himself in a cloal^ of 
Pharisaical respectability, and flattered himself 
that he was not as other men. 

" I shall be only too happy to oblige you in 
any way," replied the farmer courteously. 

" I do not wish you to put it in that light 
at aU, Mr. Norton," was the haughty reply. 
" I am willing to pay you weU for the use of 
your house, and I do not wish any obligation 
to be connected with it — ^it is a business 
matter. Do you comprehend ?" 

The farmer was somewhat taken aback, but 
he managed to bow and express his acceptance 
of the merchant's proposal. Mr. Hamilton 
then announced his intention of returning 
immediately to town, leaving John to arrange 
the fimeral details. 

Master and clerk had another long consul- 
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tation together tliat day before they parted, 
in which John related the story he had heard 
from the dying man's lips. Mr. Hamilton 
expressed little or no surprise. 

" Who is this man to whom he referred V 
he asked, indifferently. " You say you knew 
him. How was that ?" 

John explained the manner in which he had 
been introduced to Eobson ; but, for a reason 
which he could not himself have explained, 
he did not refer to their conversation re- 
specting the midnight meeting, nor did he 
narrate Randall Smith's conduct on the 
morning of their departure. It could have 
done no good, for the merchant was not 
likely to pimish Randall publicly, even sup- 
posing there to be any cause for pimishment. 

" It appears to me to be a somewhat 
improbable story," the merchant remarked, 
musingly. "Perhaps the idea occurred to 
James himself, and he may have mentioned it 
to this man. However, it reaUy does not 
matter now how it occurred. This most 
iii^appy afiair must be forgotten for the 
future." 
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It is easy to form resolutions to forget 
unpleasant events, but, as a rule, they cannot 
be forgotten, and intrude continually upon 
one's attention. Proud of his home, his 
money, and his position, the merchant wished 
to bury in obuin the memory of the stain 
upon the honour of his house; but he was 
fated to find that the evil deed of his unhappy 
brother was not buried from the curious, 
prying eyes of the world in that lonely grave 
at Saltleigh. 

" I wished also to speak to you, sir,'' pur- 
sued John, "respecting some faJse reports 
which Mr. GrenfeU tells me have reached 
your ears with regard to my conduct." 

" It is not necessary to vindicate yourself, 
Raymond," answered Mr. Hamilton, kindly. 
^' I have the fullest confidence in your in- 
tegrity, and paid no heed to the scandal, 
if such it may be called." 

John knew that it was useless to press the 
matter fiirther, and therefore this subject was 
dropped. 

Mr. Hamilton returned to town by the 
afternoon train, leaving John to superintend 
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the arrangements for the AineraL He did 
not wish to appear in the business further, 
and he thought that he had acted generously 
in so far forgiving the dead. Hia idea of 
generosity was rather a hazy ona 

In the fexmhouse at Saltleigh time himg 
heavily on John's hands. It was in vain that 
he tried to amuse himself by sauntering about 
the farmyard and watching the labourers at 
work. Now that he had time for reflection 
liis mind reverted to that casual meeting on 
Sunday evening, and he wondered at the 
change which had taken place in him since 
then. Sitting before a cheerfiil fire that 
evening, leisurely smoking a cigar, he fought 
a hard battle with himself John Kaymond 
was ambitious. He had resolved to be what 
the world calls a successM man, and he was 
not particular as to how much toil or exertion 
he imderwent in order to gain the great end 
of his life. He had tasted the bitterness of 
poverty, and now that his foot was upon the 
first round of the ladder, he resolved to dimb 
it to the top. 

He cared nothing for the mere comforts of 
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life — ^he was ready to undergo any personal 
discomforts in order to gain a certain position 
and influence in society. It had occurred to 
him that a marriage at some future time with 
Louisa Hamilton would be an immense assis- 
tance to him ; and although her father was 
purse-proud and rather apt to be overbearing 
to all except those who were really useful to 
him, he did not despair of ultimate success. 
Then the face of that fair young maiden whom 
he had seen among the green fields came full 
upon his memory. He felt, in spite of all his 
worldliness, that life would be sweeter and 
better with a being of such exquisite beauty 
— amorally and physically — ^as he believed her 
to be, than in the enjoyment of untold 
wealth. Gazing dreamily into the glowing 
embers, he pictured to himself, as he had done 
once before, a peacefiil, happy home, with one 
who could fill the great blank in his heart. 

" What a fool I am !" he exclaimed, anfirilY, 
rismg torn hk chair, and paring up anddZ 
the apartment. " I cannot afford to indulge 
in such nonsensical romance. I miLSt marry 
well, and I caimot tie myself down to a girl 
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who has probably not a penny to bless herself 
with/' 

He thought he had conquered his absurd 
folly, as he chose to regard it, and tried to 
put her image away from his heart, as a 
sore temptation to be resisted and fought 
against. 

There was but one day more before the 
fimeral, and he foimd it as dull as its pre- 
decessors. The weather was beautifully fine, 
and in the afternoon he set out for a walk, 
although he was not quite certain as to 
whether it was correct and proper to do so 
under the circumstances. He fancied, how- 
ever, that a walk would revive his spirits, 
and perhaps he had a faint hope — ^notwith- 
standing his decision of the previous night — 
of again meeting the imknown beauty. He 
was not disappointed in this expectation. 

The rector of Saltleigh Church was a 
member of a school now, imhappily, almost 
extinct. He abhorred extreme Ritualistic 
practices, and denounced ecclesiastical mil- 
linery in immeasured terms. He maintained 
several practices, however, which were re- 
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garded with suspicion by his Evangelical 
brethren. He had an old-fashioned idea that 
he was bound to read over the morning and 
evening service every day, and he reasoned 
that, if this course was calculated to do him 
any good, it might also benefit his parishioners ; 
and therefore two services were held daily in 
the village church. There were but few 
regular attendants, but the good old rector 
was satisfied. 

He also made a point of leaving the church 
open between the morning and evening ser- 
vices, in order that any laden soul who 
desired it might pray there. It was a fine 
old church, beautifully situated amid the 
green fields, and surroimded by waving trees 
and simple tombstones with touching in- 
scriptiona There was a beautifiil window of 
stained glass above the altar, and one or two 
family vaults, belonging to wealthy families in 
the neighbourhood. 

Thither John bent his steps, impelled more 
by idle curiosity than any other feehng. He 
strolled into the graveyard, and read some ot 
the quaint, pompous epitaphs, and then he 
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opened the church door, and walked in. He 
entered very noiselessly, lest there might be 
some service going on at the time, for he 
knew nothing of the usages of the place ; 
but his steps were arrested on the threshold 
by a sight that held him speU-bound. 

Upon the altar steps a young girl knell^ 
evidently engaged in earnest prayer. She 
had removed her hat, and her hair flowed 
like a stream of gold over her shoulders. Her 
hands were clasped and her face upturned, as 
if in earnest supplication, and John perceived 
traces of some strong emotion under which 
she was labouring. 

He recognized her in a moment, although 
her dress was widely different. He had 
thought her beautiful before, but her beauty 
was heightened and intensified by her present 
attitude. The coloured light from the window 
streamed upon her like a glory as she knelt, 
and her lovely features were lighted up with 
an earnest, holy enthusiasm he had never 
witnessed before. 

He stood gazing upon the maiden, when 
she made a movement as if she was about to 
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depart; and warned by this, he retreated 
silently to the churchyard. She came out in 
a few minutes, and John contrived to meet 
her as if by accident. He bowed slightly, 
but she vouchsafed no token of recognition, 
and passed hurriedly on. He was determined, 
however, to discover, if possible, her place of 
residence, and with this object he followed 
her at a distance. She walked quickly across 
the fields, and then turned down a lane, but 
when John reached the spot, she had dis- 
appeared, nor could he discover any traces of 
her presence. He was disappointed and angry, 
and, yet, he asked himself, of what possible 
interest could the movements of this country 
girl be to him. It is true he admired her, 
but he knew perfectly well that he could not 
afford to marry any one not possessed of 
money nor influence, however beautiful she 
might be. And yet he felt greatly interested 
in her. There was no reason why he should 
not feel interested in a girl, and yet have no 
intention of falling in love with her, and he 
flattered himself that he cared no more for 
her than for any other pretty woman whom 
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he migiit meet Nevertheless, he was de- 
cidedly cross and peevish when he retomed 
to the taniL He was rmnsaany disagreeable 
at the tear-table, and Mra Norton felt glad 
that he was to leave next day. Altogether^ 
the death and funeral in the house had made 
her rather imcomfortable, and she would be 
glad when it was all over. 

John amused himself that evening by read- 
ing the whole of the county paper, the 
advertisements, and even the imprint, and 
he smoked an imusual nimiber of cigars. He 
could not banish, however, the sweet face 
that was ever rising before his mind's eye, 
and once or twice he caught himself wishing 
to be one of Mr. Norton's ploughmen with 
eight shillings a week and this girl for his 
wife, rather than marry Louisa Hamilton with 
all her wealth. He was trying in fact to gain 
worldly prosperity and peaceftJ happiness as 
well, and, he had yet to discover how incom- 
patible they are. Between the two, however, 
he always decided to endeavour to win Louisa, 
believing, or at least hoping, that this foolish 
iqii^^tuation would speedily pass away. 
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There were but few present at the fiineraL 
The Liverpool physician came down in consi- 
deration of a handsome fee from Mr. Hamilton, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Norton attended. Two 
empty moTiming coaches foUowed the one 
containing John and the rest of the party ; 
and in this manner James Hamilton was car- 
ried to his last resting-place. 

John remained there untU the grave was- 
filled up, and then the physician and he re- 

ments. John's duty at Saltleigh was now 
over, and he parted, therefore, with his kind 
host and hostess in order to return to Liver- 
pool with the physician. 

He felt a pang of regret as the train steamed 
out of the little station. He had been but a 
few days in the viUage, but a great change 
seemed to have occurred in his life. He felt 
stronger and braver than before, more eager 
to fight and struggle and win in the battle ot 
life, and yet conscious that life possessed a 
new charm for him since the day he entered 
that peaceful village. 

The train swept onward, and in a short. 
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time th^ were again in the hannts of men 
and amid the busy hmn of human workers. 
He stood again on the platform of a large and 
brilliantly-lighted station, and watched the 
living stream of men around him. The dream 
of but a few hours before seemed to hde away 
and disappear. He almost laughed as he 
thought of the roeeate-hued dream he had in* 
dulged in. 

'^Love in a cottage is a iSne thing, no doubt, 
to fellows who have never tried cottage life," he 
thought, "but for my own part I do not think 
I should admire it. Louisa Hamilton and her 
wealth, if I can manage it! The other was no 
doubt a religiously-disposed milliner's appren- 
tice. What an egregious ass I have been ! " 

And with this highly satisfactory assurance 
he seated himself again opposite to the physi- 
cian in a first-class carriage and lit a cigar. 
He was becoming an inveterate smoker, but 
most young men indulge excessively in the 
weed whilst the novelty of smoking continues 
to charm them. Again they were swept on 
into the silent night, past quiet homesteads 
where the inmates had long since retired to 
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rest, and where the dogs barked defiance as 
the train rushed on, and in a short time they 
were again on the waters of the Mersey. As 
he paced up and down the deck he felt rather 
depressed at the thought of recommencing his 
business duties, notwithstanding all his ambi- 
tious resolves. If that girl had been there — 
but he was always reverting to that silly 
aflPair, and he would think no more of her — 
not he ! 

He slept that night at a hotel, for he had 
determined to return no more to the hospi- 
table mansion of the Smiths. 
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shaipows of comixg etentsl 

John presented hhreylf at the office next 
morning hefore Mr. Hamikoii made his ap- 
pearance. In answer to his inquiiies lespecting 
the manager, the dei^ informed him that 
Mr. Grenfell had attended to his duties until 
the afternoon of the preceding day, when he 
complained of iUness, and went to his lodgings 
at an early hour. 

He was engaged in listening to this expla- 
nation when Mr. Hamilton arrived, and upon 
seeing John he took him into his private 
room, in order to hear an account of the 
fimeral ceremony. John then referred to Mr. 
Grenfell 8 illness, and the merchant's fiwje be- 
came unusually grave. 

** I am afraid that Grenfell's work is over," 
he said, slowly and deliberately, " and I shall 
feel the loss very severely. He has already 
resigned his post." 
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" Have you accepted it, sir T asked John, 
a little anxiously. 

"Yes, I have," replied Mr. Hamilton. "Gren- 
feU is weU off, and I shaQ make him an aUow- 
ance. If you had been here a little longer 
and had a little more experience, I should 
have offered you the post." 

. John was somewhat disappointed, although 
he was perfectly aware that he was not fitted 
to discharge its duties. We often experience 
a little pang of regret when others occupy 
good positions which we covet, but which we 
are perfectly aware are unsuited to our abili- 
ties. John had pictured to himself how easy 
it would be to marry the rich man's daughter 
when once he was appointed the responsible 
manager. The prizes of life are not so easily 
won. 

" I think I know of a man who will auit 
me," pursued the merchant, " and I think ho 
will be in every way a suitable successor to 
poor Grenfell." 

" Who is he, sir ?" John ventured to ask. 

" He is a perfect stranger to me, as yet," 
replied Mr. Hamilton, " but he has been very 
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highly recommended to me by two or three 
firms. His name is — ^let me see — ^really, I 
forget." 

He began to search for the letters of recom- 
mendation among the mass of correspondence 
which lay upon the table, . and opening one of 
them, he said : 

" Yes, I thought so — ^his name is Grimson. 
Rather a peculiar name !'' 

John thought it a very peculiar name ; but 
he could not reasonably object to the man 
because he had the misfortune to inherit a 
peculiar name. He wisely forebore, therefore, 
from any fiirther reference to him. 

" I wished to speak to you also with refe- 
rence to your journey to America, which must 
not be delayed any longer," continued Mr. 
Hamilton. "War will be declared almost 
immediately, or, at most, in a few months' 
time, and the price of cotton is rapidly going 
up. You wiU leave for the United States on 
Wednesday next." 

" How long shall I be away?" John asked, 
feeling a little natural surprise at this sudden 
decision. 
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"That depends entirely upon the amount 
of cotton you can buy," replied the merchant; 
"if only a small quantity, you will return at 
once ; but if, as I hope, you will find a large 
quantity in the market, you must remain 
until you are advised by me to return." 

" I presume that I ought to commence my 
preparations at once," John observed. 

" Yes, immediately." repHed his employer. 
" You will require a complete outfit, which I 
will order for you, and I will also furnish you 
with foil instructions and letters of credit. 
From this until Tuesday you will be released 
firom your duties here, and you may occupy 
yoiurself as you may think proper. By the 
way, Mrs. Hamilton expects you at The Elms 
to-night at seven." 

John bowed low at this imexpected honour. 
He was likely to have another opportunity, at 
least, to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
merchant's daughter. Soon after this the 
conversation was brought to a close, and John 
proceeded in quest of new lodgings. He had 
not much diflSculty in finding excellent apart- 
ments, handsomely fornished, at a ^dow's 
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house in a liighly quiet and pleasant neigh- 
bourhood. There were, no other lodgers or 
inmates of any kind. The change of residence 
promised to be a very agreeable one, and 
then John sent a cabman to Great Lormond 
Street to prociu'e his luggage. Mrs. Smith 
was loud in her regrets, because of the seces- 
sion of ^*that dear, kind gentleman, yoimg 
Mr. Eaymond," but offered no opposition to 
the removal of his effects. 

That evening John attired himself in his 
best suit of black, and moimted an omnibus, 
which carried him to a point within half a 
mile from The Elms. He presented himself 
before the quaint old mansion a few minutes 
before seven, and was ushered into the mer- 
chant's own study. 

There was no one else present in the room, 
but he had not been there long before Louisa 
Hamilton came in and shook hands warmly 
with him. 

"I am so glad you are come, Mr. Ray- 
mond," she said, shaking her ringlets merrily ; 
" mamma and I like you so much, and papa 
thinks so highly of you. He said you were 
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his confidential agent. Dear me, that sounds 
grand. It is quite romantic, I declare." 

"I am airaid there is but Uttle romance 
connected with my business, Miss Hamilton," 
he said, rather gravely, "unless it is the way 
in which I became connected with your father. 
That was romantic enough, certainly." 

" Oh, yes," repHed the young girl, enthusi- 
astically ; " he told us this morning all about 
you saving his life and entering his service, 
and how you got some papers back for him, 
and were with poor uncle till he died ; and he 
said you were a capital fellow, and I think 
so too." 

John could not but smile at this frank 
outburst of admiration, although he could not 
help thinking the whole affair rather absurd. 
Still, it is pleasant to be told that you are a 
capital fellow by a handsome girl under any 
circumstances ; and John began to think t 
possibly he might be something of a hero in 
his line of life. 

"I do not see why there should not be 
heroes in shops and counting-houses," he 
thought, " as well as in the army and navy. 
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Is every hero to put on an unpleasantly 
tight red coat, and an iron pot on his head, 
and wield a sword about which he knows 
nothing, but when he is a master in cutting 
people up with it he is a hero ? I don't see 
why there should not be free trade in heroism 
like everything else." 

He had been silent for a few minutes gazing 
out upon the fair landscape spread before the 
window, and Louisa was consequently a little 
sulky. 

" What are you thinking of, Mr. Ea^ymond r' 
she said, interrupting his reverie. 

" I was thinking of a remark that I made 
here the other evening, that men who become 
wearied in the race of life are not fit to contend 
at all," he said ; " I have changed my opinion 
since then.'' 

'^ I did not imderstand what you were 
talking about," she said, as i£ the whole sub- 
ject was far too abstruse for her mental powers, 
and so it was. If John had discussed the last 
toilet which had bewildered and astonished 
the fashionable world, she would have listened 
with pleasure. She was perfectly conversant 
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with the last bit of scandal, and knew exactly 
the names and stations of all the visitors to 
Liverpool who occupied a place among the 
Upper Ten. She would have given her little 
ears to be presented to a real live lord, and 
she was never weary of relating how she had 
once danced three quadrilles with a gentleman 
whose uncle was second cousin to a knight. 
If John had conversed upon any of these - 
subjects she would have liked him all the 
better, but she was continually dreading the 
Introduction of business topics, for which she 
had a profound dislike. She did not remember 
that every morsel of food upon her plate had 
been procured by means of trade, but she chose 
to ignore it altogether. To her few fashionable 
friends she spoke vaguely of her father's "place 
in town.'' John did not offend, however, by 
introducing the objectionable topic. 

" I was thinking, a minute ago," John 
observed, reflectively, " how very pleasant it 
would be to retire to a beautiftd retreat like 
this, where there can be no troubles to face, 
and no diJSculties. It must be deUghtfiil, 
Miss Hamilton.'* 
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" It is notliing of the kind," she replied, 
carelessly ; ** it is excessively dull You would 
be bored to death in a week." 

" Not if you were here, Miss Hamilton," he 
said, significantly: but before Louisa could 
reply her father entered the room, and they 
proceeded to the drawing-room. Dinner was 
announced sliortly afterwards, and John sat 
next to Louisa as a matter of coiu^e. 

" You have been in the country since we 
Haw you last, Mr. Raymond," observed Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

The merchant frowned, and John felt that 
lie was treading upon dangerous ground. 

" Yes I have, madam," he repUed, quietly 
and calmly; "and the scenery of the place 
where I visited somewhat resembles that 
around The Elms." 

Mr. Hamilton smiled approvingly. 

"In what dii-ection did you go?" asked 
Louisa, quite imaware of her father's aver- 
sion to the subject. He had mentioned hig 
brother's death at breakfast that morning, and 
had not prohibited its mention in any way. 

" It is a small village on the borders of 
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Cheshire and Wales/' he replied, in the same 
calm manner ; but determined to change the 
subject, he said to Mrs. Hamilton, " Do you 
ever go into Wales in summer?" 

'*We have been in Llandudno one yeai%" 
she repUed, imderstanding his motive, and 
agreeing with it ; " but we do not feel dis- 
posed to go again. It was extremely full and 
uncomfortable. " 

"Where, then, do you intend going this 
summer ?" he asked, addressing the question 
to Louisa. 

" Oh, to Margate, or Hyde, or Scarborough," 
she repHed, gaily. " You city gentlemen will 
envy us a trip to any of these places.'* 

" Raymond is not very likely to envy you, 
my dear," remarked Mr. Hamilton, who had 
quite recovered his spirits, and who felt grate- 
ful to John ; " he is going to America next 
Wednesday." 

" To America ! " exclaimed both ladies in 
surprise. 

" Why, they are going to fight out there," 
Louisa said, innocently ; " is Mr. Ea;ymond 
going to fight too, papa 1 " 
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** How very absiird," replied her fetther ; 
*' he is only going out on a biisiness errand." 

" Are you not very nervous, Mr. Baymond ?" 
asked Louisa, earnestly ; " I hope you won't 
quarrel with them — ^that would be dreadfiiL" 

" Ea;ymond has too much sense to mix him- 
self up with the quarrel in any way," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, a little impatiently ; " he will 
be back in a few months as safe as ever." 

"I do not know whether I am treading upon 
forbidden groimd, Mr. Raymond," observed 
Mrs. Hamilton, "but I have often wished to 
know, since I heard your history, whether you 
have any relations aUve." 

" I have none," he replied, in a firm, clear 
voice, *^ except a sister, from whom I have not 
heard for some time. I have no other relations 
so far as I know." 

" Then you are quite alone in the world ?" 
she said, in an imusually low and earnest 
voice ; " yours ought to be a brave, noble life, 
Mr. Eaymond, with no ties to fetter you and 
restrain your efforts. Perfect freedom is a 
glorious thing." 

She spoke sadly, as if she felt her own state 
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of bondage, into which she had chosen to enter 
freely and voluntarily, and yet she repined at 
her lot. 

" Your life will be an useful one, Raymond," 
observed the merchant, kindly> " if you choose 
to make it so. Beyond? this point ordinary 
mortals cannot go. It is enough for me, in 
this age of idleness and indulgence, to do my 
duty in that state of life into which it hath 
pleasefd God to call me. I seek for nothing 
more — ^I will be satisfied with nothing less." 

" Usefulness is a great deal, as you observe, 
to aim at," remarked his wife ; " but a young 
man starting in life, with the world all before 
him, ought to strive for something more. If 
he sets his mark too high, it will do him no 
harm — ^the attempt will do him good, and be 
a benefit to others." 

" Well, now then," broke in Louisa, impa- 
tiently, "talk about something pleasant. I 
am quite tired of your philosophy." 

Everybody laughed, and the conversation 
again reverted to the ordinary trifles which 
occupy the minds of fashionable diners-out. 
When dinner was over Mrs. Hamilton and 
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Lotiiwi withdrew, leaving John and the 
merchant alone together. The latter wa& 
umiBiially grave, now that he had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing business matters. 

"It is useless to conceal from you, Ray- 
mond," he said, " that the errand which you 
ai^ about to start upon, is one which will 
either make or mar the fortunes of my house. 
It is a great speculation, and one that wiU 
require great tact and discrimination to bring' 
it to a successful issue." 

** If you have any reaaon to fear that it will 
turn out disastrously, had you not better 
abandon it, sir?" observed John ; " it is not 
too late to do so." 

** I cannot abandon it," replied Mr. Hamil- 
ton ; " we have been doing ne:rt to nothing, a» 
von know, for some time past^ and this enter- 
prise v^nll pay us more than cent, per cent if 
it i^ pwperly managed. I made the observa- 
tion merely in order to impress upon yon the 
import^^nce of the mission upon which yon an? 

going.'' 

'* 1 feel it fnllv," answered John, eamestlv ; 

« • 

'*and sometimes it strikes me that yon aie 
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reposing too much confidence by far in a 
youth whom you have known only for about 
a year." 

" I have no one whom I can trust so ftilly 
as you* Raymond," he quickly repHed. " I 
wish that I had been blessed with a son like 
you, who could help me in the office." 

It occurred to John that this wish might 
eventually be gratified, but he did not utter 
the thought. After sitting a Uttle while 
longer over the wine, they repaired to the 
drawing-room, and drew their chairs around 
the fire for a cosy chat. Louisa sat on a low 
stool at Mrs. Hamilton's feet, and listened 
with great attention to the conversation, but 
took no part in it. 

" I was observing to Louisa as you came 
in," remarked Mrs. Hamilton, turning to John, 
" that I envy you this proposed visit to the 
United states. It is a strange and stirring 
sight to see a great people preparing for a 
deadly conflict in support of their cherished 
institutions. All that is noble and manly in 
the nation is seen at such a moment/' 

"I believe it must be rather a saddening 
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Bight/' replied John, " to witness the burst- 
ing forth of evil passions and bitter hatred, 
especially when, as in this case, the con- 
tending parties ought to be united by the 
common ties of language, institutions, and 
religion. I confess I see nothing grand in 
it," 

"I do not regard it in that light,*' she 
answered quickly ; " I look upon this war as 
one fraught with inestimable benefit to the 
human race if it establishes the great principle 
of universal freedom, without distinction of 
coloui* or race. This sentiment must stir the 
heart of the nation to its deptha'' 

" Have you ever thou^t, my dear,** asked 
her husband, " of the frightful suffering and 
miseiy which war always entails, and which 
will be much greater in this case than usual, 
whei^e bix>thers wiU be fighting againat brothers, 
and fiithers against sons ?" 

*' That is all very true,'' she replied ; " but 
you must remember also that no war, however 
holy, can be conducted without a certain 
amount of suffering. In a very few years this 
suliering will be forgotten, but the great prip- 
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ciples established by the war wiU in aU proba- 
bility endure for ever." 

" I do not think that the contending parties 
view the matter in this light at all," observed 
John, " and therefore I do not care to mingle 
with them. The passions now excited, both in 
the North and South, are very different indeed 
fix)m those you depict." 

" StiU," she persisted, " it is weU to witness 
a great people on the eve of a struggle which 
is in a great measure to decide the whole future 
of their coimtry. Feeling of this kind does 
not exist in England." 

" It is fortimate for us that it does not," 
replied her husband. " War is the greatest 
curse that ever fell upon mankind, whatever 
be its object." 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed, but did not pursue 
the subject further. How this woman, shut 
up in that quiet country house, panted to mix 
with the moving, Uving world around her! 
She would have inspired men to perform noble 
actions, and would have breathed into all 
aroimd her the burning spirit of enthiisiasm 
which filled her being. As the wife of an 
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ordinary Liverpool merchant, she had no share 
in the great deeds of the world, and she felt 
this ihe more strongly when she beheld this 
young man about to enter the sphere fix)m 
which she was for ever excluded. Under more 
favourable circumstances, this proud, ardent 
spirit might have been a powerful instrument 
for good, but in the peaceful home of an 
honest-hearted merchant it was dangerous. 
John partly comprehended her feelings, and 
he pitied her and the man who had made her 
his wife. 

John rose at last, in order to catch the 
omnibus to town, and took leave of the ladies, 
not expecting to see them again until his 
return. Mr. Hamilton accompanied him into 
the open air, and they stood for a few moments 
in conversation. 

"You shall come up again before you go, 
Raymond," the merchant said, as they shook 
hands. " I feel reluctant to part with you, and 
we do not know what may happen before you 
return." 

He spoke truly. He little knew the sorrow 
and trouble which would overshadojv him 
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ere the young man's return, or he would have 
retained John near him at all risks. He felt 
a strong attachment for this youth, whom he 
had picfed from the gutter. LhapethUfi^t 
explained the feeling. Men generally love those 
whom they have greatly befriended. Perhaps, 
also, the memory of his dead brother had 
something to do with it. Who can teU ? 

It was a clear, starry night, and John foimd 
that the coach would not pass for^ some 
minutes. He was glad of this opportunity to 
commune with himself, and to consider care- 
fully his position. He thought of Louisa 
Hamilton and her childlike beauty, and he 
smiled sofbly as he thought how sweet it 
would be to clasp the wee creature in his 
anns, and to spend liis whole foture years 
in her society. He certainly liked her greatly, 
but even now the image of that other face 
he had seen before the altar at Saltleigh arose 
fresh in his mempry. He did not love Louisa 
as he loved that girl, whom he had never 
exchanged a word with, whom he had only 
seen but twice. Strive as resolutely as he 
might, he could not banish her fix)m his 
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thoughts ; and yet he knew that if ever he 
won this unknown maiden it must be at the 
expense of most of his worldly hopes. Louisa's 
wealth again turned the balance — ^he could 
not afford to take a penniless bride. Once 
more he resolved to crush out this folly from 
his heart, and to devote all his energies to 
making his life a successful one. 

The coach came up with a clatter and noise ; 
John jumped in, and in a short time he was 
in his own room. He did not revert again to 
this question ; he believed that he had decided 
it, and thought himself strong enough to cany 
out his purpose. He called at Mr. Grenfell's 
lodgings early next morning, and was informed 
that the patient had passed a sleepless night, 
but was then sleeping tranquilly. He then 
proceeded to the office, and awaited the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hamilton. He drove up about 
half-past ten, and passed on to his own room, 
where John was simunoned in a few minutes. 

" I think you had better take this note up 
to Mjts. Hamilton," he said, closing and sealing 
an envelope that contained a cheque. " There 
was no necessity for your coming to the office. 
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but as you will not amuse yourself before 
your journey, I may as well give you some- 
thing to do." 

John was glad of the commission, and started 
at once for The Elms. After descending from 
the coach, he walked up to the entrance gate, 
and the lodge-keeper informed him that Mrs. 
Hamilton had just gone out. Miss Hamilton, 
however, was at home, she believed, and John 
proceeded to the house and inquired for her. 

He was told that she was somewhere in the 
grounds, and he entered the gardens in search 
of her. He foimd her with a diminutive 
watering-can in her hand, busily engaged in 
watering some sickly-looking flowers, which 
were drenched rather too frequently, and 
otherwise totally neglected. Louisa's idea of 
gardening did not go beyond watering the 
flowers. "Wild flowers flourished without any 
assistance," she argued, " and why should not 
these rare and beautiftd plants ?" She was 
charmingly attired in a white muslin dress, 
trimmed with blue ribbons, which blended 
admirably with her fair, delicate complexion* 
On her head she had a straw hat adorned with 
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forget-me-nots, and John thought that she had 
never appeared so bewitchingly beautiAiL 

She started forward to meet him, with a 
&int flush of pleasure, and the hand that she 
offered trembled a little in his. 

" I did not expect to see a man of business 
like yourself at The Elms so early," she said, 
making an effort to be unconstrained and at 
ease. *' To what are we indebted for so great 
a pleasure V^ 

" I was sent by your father with a note for 
Mrs. Hamilton," he said, sitting down upon -a 
garden seat, and watching the resumption of 
the watering process ; " but I find that she 
has gone out." 

**She win be back almost immediately," 
replied Louisa, still busy at work. "When 
do you expect to leave England ?" 

" On Wednesday morning," he answered, 
mentally wishing that the straw hat was at 
Jericho, or some other equally remote locality, 
in order that he might have a glimpse of her 
features again. " Shall you be sorry when I 
go, Miss Hamilton ?" 

" It is scarcely a fair question to ask," she 
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repUed, looking up and laughing, but not very 
mrxTily; « b,^, of course, mia and I wS 
be ve^ sorry-we have so few Mends," she 
added, rather sadly. 

"I had none before I met your father and 
his family/' he replied, earnestly ; " and lust 

am sent away." 

" It certainly is rather hard/* she admitted^ 
resuming her occupation ; " but you know you 
are going to make money, and papa thinks 
everybody ought to do that. It is nice, too, 
to have plenty of money, but I can't imagine 
how you get it.'' 

"There are other things of value in 
the world besides money," he said, rather 
bitterly. 

" Oh, yes," she replied, merrily, " there are 
flowers, and dresses, and parties, and lots of 
other things. It is a very nice world, ftdl of 
valuable things." 

" You wiU think of me sometimes when I 
am away, Miss Hamilton V he pleaded. 

" Oh, yes," she replied, " very often ; and 
you can bring me something very curious from 
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America when you return— something quite 
strange, you know/' 

Mrs. Hamilton retiuned at this moment, 
and, after delivering the letter, he returned to 
town. 

He was certainly a little in love with 
Louisa Hamilton, or thought himself to be, 
and very frequently it amounts to the same 
thing. People imagine themselves to be in 
love, are married, lead prosy, humdrum, 
respectable lives, and oft;en die in blissftd 
ignorance of the fact that they have nevei* 
experienced the tender passion at alL John 
Raymond seemed likely to take a nearly 
similar course. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GOING DOWN INTO THE DEEP* 

John did not go again to the office that day. 
It was Saturday, and the clerks were dismissed 
at one o'clock; John therefore thought it 
useless to walk over again, especially as he 
wished to make a few preparations for his 
journey* After dinner he examined the outfit 
which had been sent home that morning, and 
packed his papers and other things which he 
intended taking with him. 

He had returned to the parlour, and was 
smoking a pipe, when a visitor was announced. 

" Show him in, if you please,'' he said ; and 
in a few minutes the servant ushered in Mr. 
BandaU Smith. 

John was surprised at this visit, and was at 
a loss how to receive it. 

" To what am I indebted for the honour of 
this visit, Mr. Smith," he said, rising, never- 
theless, and placing a chair, which the little 
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man immediately occupied; "I certainly did 
not expect it?" 

" Unexpected pleasures, sir," observed Mr. 
Smith, sententiously, "are the chief charm 
of Ufe. They expand the soul and develop 
nature within us." 

" That xnay be the case, Mr. Smith," interr 
posed Johi^, impatiently; "but it does not 
accoimt for your visit." 

"My visit, sir," repHed he, with great 
solemnity, "was to express my own and 
Mrs. Smith's regret at your sudden departure 
from our roof-tree. That departure, sir, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, was caused by 
circumstances which might induce you to 
think us wanting in due consideration for 
your interests. I came to assure you, on my 
own part and that of my wife, who is a most 
estimable person in every respect, that we 
greatly regret this severe course on your part." 

This speech had been carefrdly conned over 
on the way, but as the speaker was rather 
stout and the weather warm, the exertion 
was rather too much for him, and he paused 
to take breath. 
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"It was unnecessary to take all this trouble^ 
in order to apologize to me/^ cried John, 
contemptuously ; "I have my own opinion 
respecting your conduct, and no apologies, 
however elaborate, can change it.'' 

" We regret extremely," pursued Mr. Smith, 
who had by this time replenished his lungs, 
" that the occurrences of Saturday last should 
have marred the uninterrupted harmony of 
OUT' humble dwelling. It was purely a mis- 
take from beginning to end." 

" I am sorry to contradict you, Mr. Smith," 
interrupted John, " but it was nothing of the 
kind. Was it a mistake to admit your friend 
and principal, Mr. Robson, into the chamber 
of my dead friend, at all hours, when I hap- 
pened to be away ?" 

m. Smith diged colour vMhly. ^i wa, 
evidently imprepared for this new attack. 

**I do not believe that Mr. Eobson ever 
approached him," he stanmiered, confusedly; 
" and if he did, I knew nothing about it." 

"Your vrife does, then," was the con- 
temptuous answer; "but you, who are the 
tool in Robson's hand, must have been aware 
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of it, I am sorry to say, that I cannot beKeve 
your aflarmation, Mr. Smith.^' 

It is an easy and common practice to 
put an end to a dispute in which one is 
hopelessly wrong, by becoming abusive, and 
assuming the offensive. Smith had recourse 
to this method, when he saw that all hope 
of reconciliation was gone. He had been, 
instructed by Mr. Robson to bring Eajnnond 
back at any price, but as that was now com- 
pletely impossible, he vented a little of his 
rage and disappointment. 

'' Do you mean to insult me, sir?" he asked, 
threateningly; **or what am I to understand 
by your observations?" 

"Just what you please, Mr. Smith," 
replied John, coolly, "but let me warn you 
not to attempt to bully me." 

" I would never condescend to bully a low- 
bom rascal like you," roared the irate Smith — 
" a fellow picked up from the gutter — a servile 
panderer to a rich man's foUies— a " 

" Do you wish me to call in the police?" 
demanded John, cahnly ; " that little affidr of 
Ferguson, you know " 
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*■ Hush, hush, for Heaven's sake!'' implored 
the little man, becoming quiet in a moment ; 
" you surely do not mean to ruin me V 

" I do not know what I shall be tempted to 
do, if you do not leave the room at once,'' 
replied John, smoking quietly. " I have no 
more to say to you." 

*' I am going now, sir," he protested, rising 
in great agitation. " I am very sorry " 

"No more apologies, Mr. Smith," inters 
rupted John, sternly; "do not tempt my 
patience too far." 

His visitor departed at once, peering 
cautiously around, in order to discover whether 
there had been any listeners, but seeing no 
one, his brow cleared slightly, and he walked 
away with his usual swaggering gait. 

John still lay on the couch, smoking, and 
musing on the recent conversation. 

" I should have been a public benefactor if 
I had thrown him out through the window," 
he thought; "but the man was certainly bom 
to be hung. I fancy Eobson and he wished 
to make me an accomplice in their conspiracy. 
I wonder what they are scheming now ; that 
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fellow is too obstinate a scoundrel to give the 
pursuit of the game up." 

He was right in this conjecture; but he 
little thought of the bold step the conspirators 
were about to take. 

After an early tea, he put on his hat and 
walked out into the street, intending to take 
a stroll in the country. He decided upon 
going to the Botanical Gardens, and accord- 
ingly bent his steps thither. The place was 
nearly full of visitors, enjoying the warm, 
pleasant sunshine, and watching the cricketers 
in the park outside the gardens. Working 
men had donned their Sunday suits, and had 
brought their wives and sweethearts there for 
a, walk amid the blooming flowers. Everybody 
was gay and happy, but somehow John felt 
miserable in the midst of the cheerfiil gaiety 
that prevailed. He had made few, if any, 
friends during his stay in Liverpool, and a 
sense of utter loneliness oppressed his spirits. 

He was walking listlessly about, when a 
female form, seated on the grass, attracted 
his attention. She was deeply absorbed in 
reading a book upon her lap, and did not 
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observe JoWs earnest gaze. It needed no 
second glance to show him who she was — ^he 
remembered her but too welL It was the 
maiden whom he had seen at Saltleigh^ and 
who had made so deep an impression upon 
him. 

He walked aWay to some distance, imdecided 
how to act. He wished to address her, but 
at the same time he felt he had no right to 
do so. Louisa Hamilton and her wealth were 
completely forgotten as he gazed upon the 
fear girl on the grass, and again the strong 
AriTto WmeVaintedS her, wbii 
he had before experienced, and which he 
believed had been completely subdued, took 
possession of him. He was going away, he 
thought, in a few days, and this passing fancy 
would, no doubt, disappear before his return, 
and he could surely be doing no harm in 
speaking to her. 

His resolution was taken, and he at once 
carried it out. Walking up to her, he seated 
himself upon the grass beside her, and said : 

" I think w€? have met before?" 

She looked up from her book, with a shy. 
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startled expression on her countenance^ as 
he spoke. 

^* Yes, I believe we have/' she answered, in 
a sweet, low voice, *^ but I do not know yon.'' 

*'I felt that,*' he explained, ** but still I could 
not resist the temptation of speaking with you/' 

He told her his name, and said that he was 
at SalUeigh with an invalid Mend who had 
died there. 

" I also was a stranger in the place," she 
answered, in the same soft, sweet voice, " but 
still I was sorry to leave it." 

"I can quite understand that," he responded ; 
" it was so quiet and peaceftd, after the noise 
and worry of a large town like thia" 

He gathered, gradually, that her name was 
Greenwood — Isabel Greenwood — ^and that she 
was a milliner in one of the largest establish^" 
ments in town. 

" I should never have guessed your occu- 
pation," he said, laughingly; "you have the 
true aristocratic air and appearance." 

" It is not well to jiidge by appearances,*' 
she said, gravely; "the best part of mankind 
is generally seen upon the surface." 
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" It is well that it should be so," he replied, 
in the same bantering manner, " or else the 
world would be a very commonplace one 
indeed." 

" I quite agree with you," she observed, 
still grave and earnest; *'but this ought to 
prevent us from judging by appearances. I 
never speculate as to any one's habits of life 
until I am able to judge from personal know- 
ledge. It is an absolute waste of time." 

" I should scarcely have thought that you 
had yet learnt the value of time," he replied; 
" very few young ladies value it at alL" 

" That is another of your erroneous con- 
jectures," she said, with a smile; "I have 
foimd it out ever since I was compelled to 
work for myself" 

Then she was not always obliged to do so, 
thought John. 

" Are you not tired, then," he asked, " of 
the wearisome routine of business? Would 
it not be much more pleasant to sit here all 
day watching the bright flowers and listening 
to the birds?" 

" It would be much more pleasant," she 
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repUed; "but life is not intended to be a mere 
pursuit of pleasure. It has sterner duties 
attached to it; and even pleasure could not 
last for ever. The flowers would fede, and the 
birds would cease to sing, and if we depended 
only upon them for our pleasure in life, it 
would soon be gone.'' 

"You would prefer to work, then?" he 
asked, as she paused; "and yet these are 
strange sentiments from one so yoimg and so 
fair.'' 

" I certainly would prefer to work rather 
than be lazy," she replied, quickly ; " but the 
particular kind of work is another question, 
and one that does not concern us now. I am 
merely expressing my opinion, that no one 
ought to be idle in a world like oura" 

" And yet I often think it hard," he said, 
becoming deeply interested in the conversation, 
" when I see the rich ride past in their splen- 
dour, that the great majority of mankind 
should be compelled to strive and struggle for 
daily bread, and many of them cannot obtain 
it." 

" I do not consider it wise to think about 
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such matters at all," she replied ; " no amount 
of thought can change the matter in the l^aatj 
and if everybody did their duty just where 
they are, the world would be a very muc}i 
happier and more contented place." 

" Then you think it wrong to make an effort 
to rise in the social scale ?" he asked ; " Icoul^ 
scarcely agree with you there, because I am 
very ambitious." 

" I do not think ambition wrong when it is 
properly directed," she said, " but what most 
people call ambition is merely a desire to be- 
come rich. I think the pursuit of riches is a 
very foolish thing, and I am sure that those 
who succeed are more miserable than they 
were when poor." 

" What do you think we ought to strive for, 
then ? " he asked, somewhat curious to know 
what other object of ambition she had in view. 

" I think everybody ought to strive to be 

good themselves, and to do good to others," 

she responded, earnestly ; " most young men 

and women overlook this noble aim of life, and 

injure themselves and others also by struggling 

for that which is diflficult to obtain, and which, 
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when obtained, is a blessing to no one. I do 
not know what you are striving for, but I hope 
that it is not money and worldly advancement 
alone." 

He was deeply fascinated by this brave, 
outspoken girl, who had probably been at one 
time surroimded by ease and luxury, but who 
had the moral strength to draw comfort and 
peace even from her lowly lot. Lying upon 
the grass listening to her melodious accents, 
he felt a strong impulse to tell her of aU his 
troubles and hopes, and he was pleased to 
observe the deep interest with which she 

listened to his story. He withheld parts of 
it. He did not mention Louisa Hamilton, nor 
any of the merchant's private business, but he 
simply told her how he had risen from being 
a wretched outcast to a post of responsibility 
and trust. He told her of his approaching 
visit to the United States, and of aU his plans 
and hopes for the ftiture. He was attracted 
towards this girl in a manner which he had 
never experienced before, and there was a 
thriU of pleasure at his heart as he gazed upon 
her pure bright face. 
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" Yours is a strange and eventM history/' 
she observed, when he had concluded ; " and 
the hand of Providence is clearly visible in it. 
Do you not think that it would be a far nobler 
and better task to make use of the opportuni- 
ties He has given you to work some usefiil 
work in the world, rather than devote all your 
energies to amass a few thousand pounds of 
perishable gold ? Some people call this ambi- 
tion — I see nothing worthy of the name in it/' 

" I am sorry to say that I have not paid 
much attention to the subject," he said, quite 
humbly ; " nor have I regarded matters in this 
light at all ; I wish I had some one to teach 
me." 

" You want no teacher," was the earnest 
reply, "beyond God's Word and your own 
conscience. These guides are more than sufl&- 
cient." 

They convei-sed together a little longer still 
in the same strain, and then rose to go. The 
gardens would close in a short time, and the 
people were fast dispersing. 

" We will not part here," John said, offering 
his arm ; " you have done me more good than 
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a dozen sermons, and you must allow me to 
see you home." 

She made no objection, but took his offered 
arm in silence. On their way back to town 
she told him her own story. She was the 
child of a man in a good position in life, but 
who was the harshest tyrant that ever existed. 
John, at least, inferred this from her guarded 
language. He treated her mother and herself 
with the greatest indignity, and at last com- 
pelled her to seek her own livelihood, although 
he was a man of some means. He would not 
allow her to enter her home, and she was forced 
to see even her own mother clandestinely. 
She had been unwell for a few weeks pre- 
viously, and her employers kindly sent her 
down to Saltleigh to recruit her energies. 

" Many people would have sunk beneath 
such trials," John said, enthusiastically ; " you 
have a stronger nature than most men." 

" I do not think it of any use to give way 
to sorrow," she replied, meekly ; " we ought to 
bear it as well as we can." 

The time passed too rapidly away in her 
society, and before he desired it they were at 
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the door of her place of residence. He lingered 
there a few moments, loth to tear himself away, 
and feeling that he had but little hope of 
seeing her again for a long time. He could 
not go away, however, from England, without 
seeing her once more, €uid in parting he said : 

" You will let me see you again before I 
sail ; at least let me carry one happy memory 
with me." 

" I hope you will carry many, Mr. Raymond," 
she said, gently ; " and I do not see what 
possible good it would do either of us to 
meet again." 

" This meeting, at all events, has done me 
great good," he replied, very earnestly ; " and 
I hope you will not be so cruel as to deny me 
this small boon." 

" Be it so, then," she said, " I will see you 
once more. You sail on Wednesday — on 
Tuesday evening meet me here ; but it must 
be for the last time." 

John returned to his lodgings that night 
with emotions of a highly conflicting nature. 
He was more deeply fiiscinated than ever by 
this lovely, amiable girl, whom he had become 
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acquaiiited with only to part again. The 
fancy for Louisa Hannlton, which had so nearly 
led him to commit himself that morning, had 
completely vanished — swept away by the irre- 
sistible charms of this humble shop-girL He 
felt ready at that moment to sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, aU his hopes of worldly advancement, if 
that could secure for him the love of this 
pure-minded maiden. Her earnest piety had 
awakened better and hoKer feelings within 
him than he had ever experienced before, and 
he would gladly have freed himself had it been 
possible from the temptation which surroimded 
him. Yet he had not the moral strength to 
strive to lead an unworldly life in the midst 
of the world ; he would have preferred to flee 
away and bury himself far from the din of 
strife. He was not a hero, not even a man of 
strong purpose, only a weak, wavering mortal 

He called upon Mr. GrenfeU next day, and 
was shown into the invalid's room. He was 
sitting in bed, propped up by piUows, and 
looking very wan and ilL 

'' I am so glad to see you, Baymond," he 
said, as John sat down by his side ; '^ I was 
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afraid that you would leave England without 
seeing me again." 

" I could not be so ungrateful, my dear, 
kind friend," repUed John. " I caUed after 
my return, but you were sleeping at the time, 
and I did not wish to disturb you." 

" I have been wishing so much to see you,'* 
continued Mr. Grenfell ; "I wanted to hear 
how poor Mr. James passed away." 

John told the story of the unfortunate 
man's death, and the confession which he made 
respecting his crime. Mr. GrenfeU was greatly 
moved, and even shed tears. 

" I suppose you told Mr. Hamilton of this ? " 
he asked at length ; " he ought to be aware of 
the designs against him." 

" He did not appear to feel much alarm," 
repKed John ; "in fact, he treated the whole 
matter very lightly." 

" That is only his way," replied Mr. Grenfell ; 
'' he feels far more deeply than he cares to 
manifest even to his intimate friends, and 
he is sure to be on his guard." 

" I do not see in that case how Eobson is to 
injure him," remarked John. 
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"There are many things an unprincipled 
man may do," returned the other ; "a false 
report, for instance, in town respecting him 
might seriously affect his interests as a com- 
mIm n^ I am really ™y anxious about 
hun." 

" I hope this American speculation will turn 
out well," observed John ; " he ought to be 
rich enough then, if he is not now, to retire 
from business." 

" I hope he will do so," replied Mr. Grenfell, 
with a sigh, " but even then this man would 
pursue him." 

The conversation had evidently fatigued the 
sick man, and John rose to take his leave. 

" I will call again upon you, sir," he said, 
pressing the thin hand that was offered to 
him ; "I will not leave England without 
seeing you again." 

" I should be very sorry if you did so," re- 
plied Mr. Grenfell ; " I am always glad to see 
you. It does me good to hear your voice.'* 

John went away, and spent the remainder 
of the day in his lodgings. He felt but little 
disposed to seek society, for his mind was full 
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of anxious thoughts. He felt doubtful whether 
he would succeed in his mission to America. 
He was anxious respecting Robson's intrigues ; 
and, above all, he was constantly dwelling 
upon the words and ways of Isabel Greenwood. 

Monday morning came, and he spent several 
hours with Mr. Hamilton, receiving his final 
instructions and advice. He was to proceed 
to New York and Boston, and, if necessary, 
into the interior, and purchase as much cotton 
as possible for a fair market price, the maxi- 
mum which he was to offer being fixed. He 
was then to superintend the embarkation of 
the cotton by the very earUest ships, in order 
that it might reach British waters before the 
outbreak of actual hostilities. 

These were his instructions, and he was 
told that fiirther advice would be sent, in 
case of necessity. He 'was furnished with 
abundant means and letters of credit, and he 
was also authorized to engage in any other 
transaction which was likely to prove profit- 
able to the house. The merchant ended by 
inviting him to dine at The Elms that day, 
but John excused himself, adding that he 
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would go up to make his adieux to the ladies 
next morning. He had several busiaess mat- 
ters to attend to that day, which occupied his 
attention until evening. When he returned 
to his lodgings, he found a note awaiting him, 
addressed to "John Raymond, Esq." 

He turned the letter over in his hands, 
wondering who it was that foimd it necessary 
to write to him. Finally, he broke open the 
seal and read : 

" Arranmore Street, Monday. 
" My dear Sir, 

" I hear that you are about to leave 
England. I should like to see you before you 
go. Will you be good enough to call here ? 
It will be to your own interest to do so. 

" Faithfully yours, 
"Edward Robson." 

There was a Gothic monogram in gold and 
colours upon the sheet, and the handwriting 
was bold and distinct. John threw the letter 
aside among his papers, and determined to 
take no notice of it. " Honesty is the best 
poUcy, as Isabel would say," he mused, " and 
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I will have nothing to do with him. I think 
it is by far the wiser course, and it may save 
me a great deal of trouble and anxiety." 

He had now but one day before his em- 
barkation, and that day was a busy one. He 
commenced by calling upon Mr. Grenfell, who 
seemed much the same in health and spirits, 
and he mentioned Robson's note. 

" I am glad you did not go, although you 
might have had an inkling of what he is try- 
ing to do," said his Mend ; " but it is pretty 
clear that he wished to gain you over to his 
interests, and it is always best to steer clear 
of such men." 

"Ought I to mention the matter to Mr. 
Hamilton ? " asked John, doubtfully. 

" It is scarcely necessary to do so," replied 
Mr. Grenfell ; " he would probably regard it 
as nothing more than the expression of Rob- 
son's wish to see a fiiend before he starts 
upon a long journey." 

"I must really go now," observed John^ 
rising as he spoke ; " I have very many 
things to do to-day, and I am now going up 
to The Ehns." 
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"I suppose I must part with you, then," 
said the invalid, sadly, '^and I do not ex- 
pect to see you again ; but you will find, my 
dear boy, that I have not forgotten you. I 
have only this advice to give you — ^the part- 
ing words of one who loves you as his own 
son — ^live an honest, earnest, sober life, and 
in all things, small and great, do your duty," 

John was deeply touched, and promised 
&ithfiilly to act in accordance with this 
•counsel The parting was a tender one, and 
John felt as he turned away that the worthy 
manager was a fiiend whom he could ill afford 
to lose. 

He proceeded from Mr. Grenfell's house to 
The Elms, and was received by Mrs. Hamilton. 
Louisa was absent at the time, and John en- 
deavoured to hurry away before her return. 

"We shall all miss you, Mr. Baymond," 
said the lady, kindly, " and shall be glad to 
see you back again. * Louisa especially will 
miss you." 

" Miss Hamilton has too many friends, to 
devote much of her thoughts upon a poor 
clerk like myself," he repKed, rather coldly. 
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'' I have no reaaon to think that I am specially 
favoured." 

"Come back from America^ having suc- 
ceeded in your errand," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
with a smile, " and you will be no longer a 
' poor clerk.' " 

" I.hope that success will crown my efforts," 
he replied, " not for my own sake alone, but 
for Mr. Hamilton's, and all connected with 
hiTn. We are all deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of this venture." 

A few more words of kindly friendship and 
good ^hes, and he was again trudging to- 
wards town. As he passed down towards 
the lodge, he met Louisa in a pretty morning 
dress returning to the house. 

" And so you were actually going away to 
the wars without waiting for my return," she 
said, reproachfully; "you are certainly very 
gallant." 

" My dear Miss Hamilton," he explained, 
^* I am not going to the wars at all — only to 
the United States, on business, and I really 
could not wait, because I have a dozen things 
to do in town." 
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"It doesn't matter where you axe going," 
she said, with an arch smile, "you were run- 
ning away, after all the pretty things you 
said last week. How very polite !" 

John felt rather guilt^ Lowing perfectly 
well that he was running away, and knowing 
also of his appointment that evening with 
Isabel Greenwood. He was ftirther annoyed 
to find that the conversation in the garden 
had not been forgotten, as he had hoped. 

" I will not attempt to excuse myself, then, 
fair lady," he replied, trying to assume a 
playful tone, " since you are determined not 
to forgive me. I am very glad, nevertheless, 
to have one opportimity more to speak to you 
before I go." 

" We shall all miss you so much, Mr. Ray- 
mond," she said, more seriously, and almost 
in the same words as Mrs. Hamilton had 
used. "Just as we were beginning to like 
you, you are off to America." 

" Are you very sorry, Miss Hamilton ?" he 
asked, gently. 

" Yes, I am more sorry than any one," she 
replied, frankly ; " I have so few friends — ^too 
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few, not to be sorry to part with one, and that 
one a particular firiend." 

She stood before him radiant in her childish 
beauty, and he could not resist her frank, 
tender manner. It was sweet to know that 
this fair, confiding girl felt the least interest 
in him or his movements. 

" I will come back again, Louisa," he said 
softly, bending over her, and speaking in a 
low, tender voice. "Tell me that you will 
welcome my return, and always regard me as 
a very dear friend." 

" You are one of my dearest friends,'' she 
replied, blushingly ; "I dare not say more." 

He pressed her dainty little hand, and the 
parting was over. He stood a few moments 
gazing after her as she tripped homeward, 
turning her head sometimes to look back and 
smile. Then he turned away and bent his 
steps towards the town. His reflections were 
not of a very agreeable nature. He was think- 
ing of his appointment with Isabel, and trying 
to decide whether it would be upright and 
honourable on his part to keep it, after the 
scene which had just occurred. He felt that 

VOL, I. Q 
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he had tacitly pledged himself to Louisa: 
Hamilton, and he had no doubt that her* 
fiither and stepmother approved secretly of 
such an arrangement. Was it right, then, to 
cultivate a firiendship with Isabel Greenwood, 
which had already proved so dangerous to his 
peace of mind ? He felt that it was not ; and 
yet when he came to think of how he could 
escape from it, he was utterly perplexed. This 
appltment wa« of his o^ seeking en- 
tirely. She had not encoviraged him to ask 
for it in the slightest degree, and to recede 
from it at the last moment would be, to say 
the least, very extraordinary conduct. No, 
he would see her once more, and after that — 
after that, Louisa Hamilton and her wealth. 
John Raymond was not the first man who 
did not know his own mind. 

The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, 
and a cool refreshing breeze was relieving the 
heat of the day, when John sallied forth to 
meet Isabel Greenwood. The larger establish- * 
ments were closing for the evening, and the 
young people engaged in them were streaming 
out to enjoy the beautifiil sunset. 
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As he walked along the street in which the 
particular establishment he was seeking was 
situated, he descried Isabel coming to meet 
him. She was dressed in the same simple, 
tastefiil costume she wore at the gardens, and 
walked rapidly along until she met him. 

Their greetings were commonplace enough. 
Neither appeared to regard the meeting as 
more than one of ordinary friends, and although 
John wished it to be regarded in this light, he 
was still disappointed. He had hoped to find 
some agitation or confusion on her part, but 
there was none. Sh© was kind, cordial, and 
pleasant, but nothing more. 

" I half regretted making this appointment 
for to-night," she said, " becaiise I must leave 
you almost immediately. I have particular 
business to attend to." 

" You might have spared this last evening 
for me," he remarked, a little reproachfiilly. 
"We shall not meet again for a very long 
time." 

" You know the proverb, * The best of 
friends m\ist part,' " she replied, with a smile ; 
" and I really m\ist confess that I do not see 

Q2 
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the use of continuing this friendship, if I can 
call it so, any longer. '* 

" We will not discuss that question now," 
he said. *'I am only too thankftd that I 
made your acquaintance at alL" 

" I am afraid the shade of romance con- 
nected with it has invested it with more 
interest in your eyes than it really de- 
serves," she remarked. " It is foolish to be 
ix)mantic in this very practical brick-and- 
mortar world." 

"I do not know exactly what you mean 
by the word romance," rejoined John. "If it 
is romantic to have a strong liking for the 
beautifiil and good, I must admit that I am 
romantic." 

" It is not that," she replied ; " it is the 
investment of some one with a number of 
good qualities and noble attributes which ^re 
purely imaginary, more or less. Most of us 
set up a calf occasionally in our Kves, and 
worship it, but it very seldom happens that 
the calf is a golden one." 

" I have not done that," he replied, gravely. 
** I have followed the inverse order. I did 
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not credit you with half the good qualities you 
really possess/' 

" Or which you beheve me to possess," she 
said, with a famt smile ; " but. we will not 
pursue the subject any fiirther. I must 
really leave you now." 

" I will live in hope to see you again on 
my return," he said, notwithstanding all his 
previous resolutions. 

" I think you had better not," she answered, 
very gently, but very firmly. "It will be 
best for both of us that this should go no 
fiirther." 

" Why not ?" he asked, rather impatiently. 
" Are you engaged to any one ?" 

A faint blush rose to her cheeks, but she 
betrayed no unusual emotion. 

" I do not admit your right to ask me a 
question of this kind," she said, quietly ; 
" but I may as well reply to it finally. I 
am not engaged, and while my father lives 
I never will be. That is my unalterable 
decision." 

" I must of course yield, then," he said ; 
"but still I shall see you when I return. 
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Promise me that, if you leave your present 
address, you will send your new one to my 
lodgings ? I ask it as a favour." 

" If you think it worth the trouble, I 
promise," she replied. " And now I must wish 
you good-bye." 

There was not the slightest trace of agita- 
tion on either side as they parted. He was 
too proud to show how deeply he felt the 
separation ; she, perhaps, did not regard the 
matter in a serious light at all. She believed 
their paths in life to be widely different, and 
she was right. 

He returned home, and remained up nearly 
half the night, thinking of Isabel Greenwood, 
and her earnest words. In the cahn light of 
reason, he saw that it would be much better 
to put an end to their acquaintanceship, as 
she desired, for it could only end in sorrow 
and trouble. Yes, he would give her up, and 
for the future tread the path he had planned 
out for himself with a firm, resolute step. 

At length the morning of his departure 
arrived. He called upon Mr. GrenfeU, and 
went away with the good man's best wishes 
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for his success. Then he went to the office, 
and had a short, final interview with Mr. 
Hamilton. 

" Do your best, Eaymond," the merchant 
said, kindly, "and you will succeed in this 
negotiation. Buy as much cotton as you 
conveniently can, and then you may return 
to England, if not otherwise advised." 

*' Has Mr. Grimson come yet ?" asked the 
young man. 

" No, he has not," replied Mr. Hamilton ; 
"but he is coming to-morrow. You, how- 
ever, will have nothing to do with him, as 
I intend taking more of the management 
upon myself than I did in Grenfell's time." 

" I hope he will prove a worthy successor 
to Mr. Grenfell," said John. 

"I hope so also," replied Mr. Hamilton. 
" But it is time for you to start. I will come 
down with you to the steamer." 

John's outfit had been previously sent on 
board, and all his papers, so that he had 
nothing to do but to go there himself. A 
cab was called, which conveyed them to the 
river s side, and from there a small steamer 
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earned them to the magnificent boat which 
lay in the stream ready to depart to the New 
World. 

They were only half an hour too early, and 
John busied himself in seeing that his luggage 
was all on board. This done, he repaired on 
deck, and stood conversing with Mr. Hamilton, 
and watching the motley crowd of emigrants, 
chiefly Irish, who were congregated in the 
steerage. 

"You will let me know, sir, if anything 
happens to Mr. Grenfell V said John, in thos^ 
last moments — "I shall be anxious about him." 

" You may depend upon me," replied the 
merchant. " I am very much afraid that you 
will not see him again." 

*^I thought so this morning," said John, 
sadly. " He looked extremely ilL I presume 
I need not beg of you to be upon your guard 
against the designs of that man Robson. I 
happen to know that he is still meditating 
fresh schemes of mischief" 

*' I consider him beneath contempt," Ireplied 
Mr. Hamilton ; " but of course I shall be on 
my guard." 
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The bell rang as a hint for all who were not 
passengers to leave the ship. John shook 
hands warmly with his fiiend and employer, 
and stood watching the merchant's form as 
he stood on the deck of the receding boat, 
until he could see him no longer. Then he 
went below, and began to arrange his state 
room. 

Two hours afterwards they were in the 
Irish Sea, and Louisa Hamilton, Isabel 
Greenwood, and the other friends and foes 
connected with his life, were left far behind. 



CHAPTEK XIL 

THE NEW MANAGER. 

The clerks, junior and senior, of the house 
of Hamilton, were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, for the new manager was to make his 
appearance on this particular morning, being 
the first after John's departure. It had been 
made known on the previous evening that 
the new potentate would assume the reins of 
authority next day, and the consequence was 
that a considerable amount of suppressed 
excitement could be detected in the visages 
of the young gentlemen, among whom 
speculation was rife as to whether the new 
comer was a "hot 'un," or inclined to be 
*'waxy." Spiffles, the office boy, had actually 
put on a clean collar in honour of the 
occasion — a thing unparalleled in the history 
of that amiable youth, who was thereupon 
accused of attempting to " soap the new 
governor." 
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The manager entered with Mr. Hamilton. 
He was a cold, rather haughty-looking man, 
with clear, well-defined features, which were 
marred by a cimning expression which lurked 
in his eyes. He was faultlessly dressed in a 
suit of black, and, upon the whole, the clerks 
were satisfied with his appearance. 

The merchant introduced him to the 
occupants of the office, and thqn took him 
to his own room in order to instruct him in 
his duties. He spent several hours in ex- 
plaining the principal transactions of the firm 
to him, and then left him to examine the 
books for himself, as he had a business 
appointment to keep. 

He returned to the office before four o'clock, 
ajjd invited Mr. Grimson to accompany him 
home to dinner, an invitation which that 
gentleman immediately accepted. On the 
way, the conversation turned upon John, and 
his visit to America. 

"Is he a trustworthy yoimg man ?" asked 
the new manager. 

. " I never trusted any one so fiilly before,'* 
was the imhesitating reply of the nuerchant ; 
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"and in every transaction which he has 
hitherto been engaged in, I have found him 
remarkably upright and able." 

" I am very glad to hear it," observed the 
manager, "especially as I had heard some 
discreditable rumours concerning him." 

" I must beg of you not to mention these 
rumours to me, Mr. Grimson," the merchant 
said, gravely ; " I have heard them before, 
and do not attach the slightest credit to them. 
Every clever young man rising in life is 
sure to make enemies; and if there are no 
blots in his life — ^and there are but few who 
would care to have the whole of their lives 
submitted to a microscopic examination — 
these people will invent blots and stains." 

" What enemies can he have ?" asked Mr. 
Grimson, indifferently, as if the subject bored 
him rather, and was not of his own seeking. 

" I do not know," replied Mr. Hamilton, 
contemptuously. "People who spread such 
nunours never come into the open light of day." 

"I am glad that you have such a high 
opinion of him, at all events," observed Mr. 
Grimson. 
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"I hope you will share my good opinion 
when you know him/' replied the merchant ; 
** but I must warn you, in the meantime, not 
to say a single disparaging word about him 
W, «nk» y»a SZjan explode. He 
ifi a great favourite with the ladies." 

Mrs. Hamilton and Louisa were seated at an 
open window, as a relief from the heat of the 
house. They were talking about John, and 
speculating as to how he liked his position on 
board of the steamer, and they did not notice 
the approach of the brougham. The gentle- 
men alighted, and came directly to the 
drawing-room. Louisa heard them approach- 
ing, and ran to meet her father, but stopped 
suddenly when she noticed the stranger. 

" This is my new manager, Mr. Grimson," 
said her father, addressing her. "My daughter, 
Mr. Grimson.'' 

Ihmng this introduction, Mrs. Hamilton 
still remained at the window, but suddenly 
she gave a great start. The manager was 
speaking. 

" I am proud and happy to make Miss 
Hamilton's acquaintance/' he said, very 
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politely^ but still with an air that seemed to 
imply that he was not accustomed to make 
nly pout. s^ee. 

Mrs. Hamilton had risen £rom her seat at 
the window, and stood for a moment as if 
irresolute whether to go into the room or not. 
K this was the case, she quickly decided the 
question by pushing aaide the hLvy curteins, • 
and walking forward towards the group who 
stood at the table. 

"My wife, Mr. Grimson," the merchant 
said, with a perceptible touch of pride in his' 
voice. He could never introduce her to a: 
stranger without feehng proud of the grand, • 
peerless beauty he had won — by his wealth, 
it is true, but the worthy merchant had 
never suspected this to be the case. 

Mr. Grimson bowed low, with another of 
his flattering speeches. Mrs. Hamilton gazed 
upon him with cold, ghttering eyes, and 
smiled rather scomfoUy as she received hi» 
obeisance. 

" I was not aware that the more valuable 
portion of your wealth was here, sir," he 
remarked, turning to the merchant ; " in ' 
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such society this must be a perfect Para- 
dise." 

" I hope, then, that no serpent will intrude 
upon our happiness," said Mrs. Hamilton, with 
a significant smile. 

" Serpents, mamma ! " exclaimed Louisa ; 
"pray do not mention anything so dreadfiil." 

" I was not speaking of real serpents, child," 
remarked Mrs. Hamilton, stroking tenderly 
her step-daughter's hair, " but of men who 
crawl, and creep, and crouch to injure other 
people's happiness - especially people who 
have done them no harm." 

The manager listened with a quiet smile as 
Mrs. Hamilton spoke. He was seated in an 
easy chair, and was apparently engaged' in 
examining a book of engravings. 

"He would be a wretch, indeed, Mrs, 
Hamilton," he said, with a smile, which was 
intended to be winning, but which consisted 
in nothing more than the wide exhibition of 
his patent artificial teeth, "who would intrude 
into such an abode of innocence and purity." 

Mrs. Hamilton turned away to the window, 
to conceal the angry flush which mounted to 
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her brow, leaving Mr. Hamilton to entertain 
his guest. 

They separated in a short time to dress for 
dinner, as the gentlemen had come direct 
fiom the office. A room had been assigned 
for Mr. Grimson's use, whither that gentle- 
man betook himseE 

"I do not like your new manager,'* Mrs. 
Hamilton saad to her husband ; '* I think he 
is a man that cannot be trusted. '* 

" It is only a Httle prejudice on your part, 
my dear," he said, good hiunourediy ; " I 
think he is an excellent man of business, and 
he has been very highly recommended to me.*' 

" I cannot like him, nevertheless," she re- 
plied, "and perhaps you will change your 
opinion before long." 

Louisa had imbibed a similar prejudice 
against the unlucky manager. 

"I am sure he is an impleasant, sarcastic 
old fright," she remarked, confidentially, to 
her maid, when employed in the mysteries 
of the toilet ; " he is not at all like that young 
gentleman who was here before, and I am sure 
I shall hate him. " 
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It was fortunate for Mr. Grimson that he 
had not been subjected to a preliminary 
examination at The Ehns before he was ap- 
pointed to the vacant managership. 

The dinner waa an extremely duU a^. 
Mr. Hamilton discussed politics and the rate 
of interest with Mr. Grimson, whilst Mrs. 
Hamilton confined her conversation to Louisa. 
Once only during the repast did Mr. Grimson 
address her. 

"Have you been long resident in this 
oharming place ? " he asked, screwing up his 
features into a smile. 

" Several years," she briefly repHed ; and 
thus repulsed, he resumed the discussion with 
Mr. Hamilton as to Great Britain's proper 
policy in the impending struggle for supremacy 
in America. 

The ladies withdrew as soon as they could, 
with propriety, do so, and then Mr. Hamilton 
removed his glass and knife to the head of 
the table, whither Mr. Grimson also seated 
himself near his host. 

" What an extremely beautiful woman 
Mrs. Hamilton is ! " he remarked, watching 
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the merchant s countenance keenly, in order 
to observe the effect of this speech. " She 
reminds me strongly of some one I have seen 
before." 

" Oh, indeed," returned Mr. Hamilton, in- 
differently. " I was not aware that her style 
of beauty is a common one." 

"Neither is it, my dear sir," replied the 
manager, craftily, " or else I should not have 
recalled it to my memory now. Is Mrs. 
Hamilton a native of Liverpool ? " 

" No," replied the merchant, rather annoyed 
at this question ; " she is a stranger in town, 
• and has never been there more than a few days 
at a time." 

Mr. Grimson saw that it was impolitic to 
press for further information at that moment, 
and therefore wisely changed the subject. 

"When do you expect Baymond back 
again ? " he asked, as he sliced an apple 
careftilly. 

"Possibly in a couple of months, and 
perhaps his stay may extend to three or four 
— ^I really cannot say," replied the merchant. 

" I presiune that all the cotton he buys will 
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be shipped to England from time to time ? " 

he inquired again. 

" Yes ; and I have authorized him to 

speculate in other materials besides cotton if 

he sees a good opportunity," answered Mr. 

Hamilton. 

" It is rather too much authority to vest in 

a young and comparatively untried man," said 

Mr. Grimson, leaning back in his chair ; " I 

hope he will prove worthy of it." 

" I have no doubt on Ijiat score, as I said 

before, Mr. Grimson," observed the merchant, 

rather sharply. " Let us close the subject, 

and adjourn to the drawing-room." 

Louisa was seated at the pianoforte when 
they entered, playing some popular ballads, 
in an absent, mechanical manner. The room 
was nearly dark, for candles had not yet been 
brought in, it being a fiivourite practice, both 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, to sit in the 
twilight on fine smnmer evenings. 

Mrs. Hamilton had resumed her position at 
tne window, which was now, however, closed, 
and her large, lustrous eyes were fixed on the 
distant horizon, with a dreamy, yearning gaze, 
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aa if she longed to be away in the stilL dear 
night, wherX bright «t»k were j.* b^ 
mng to appe» amid the lowering gloom. 
Even as she stood, the man who was upper- 
most in her thoughts touched her arm lightly. 

She turned round upon him with flashing 
eyes. 

" Charlotte ! ^ he said, in a low, thrilling 
voice. 

" Sir ! " she retorted, drawing herself up, 
and gazing haughtily upon him. 

He drew back in amazement, and, with- 
out another word, he crossed the room, and 
began a conversation with Miss Hamilton. 

" Does the wretch imagine I am still the 
poor weak creature he once knew V* murmured 
Mrs. Hamilton, with the angry flush still upon 
her brow. " There is no mercy to be expected 
from him, and it must be war to the knife 
between us. I did not expect it to b^in so 



soon." 



Lights were brought in just at that moment, 
and Mrs. Hamilton left the window in order 
that the servant might close the shutters. 

Louisa made some tea with her own hands. 
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and Mr. Grimson declared that he had never 
tasted a better brew. He withdrew soon 
afterwards, and when his receding footsteps 
were heard upon the gravelled pathway, Mrs. 
Hamilton's brow cleared. 

" Do not bring that man here often,'* she 
said to her husband; "I dislike him very- 
much." 

Mr. Grimson was pursuing his way to town, 
and cogitating on the events of the evening. 

" I wonder if it is the girl I knew," he 
mused ; " the features are exactly the same, 
and I could swear to her voice anywhere. 
Then, again, she had an object in the remark 
she made about serpents, and she was de- 
cidedly uncomfortable the whole evening. It 
must be the same person ; and yet I cannot 
understand that haughty amazement she 
exhibited when I addressed her by her old 
familiar name. I do not see my way very 
clearly, but my position as manager is likely 
to be an exciting one." 

He was at the oflSce next morning as smiling 
and pleasant as usual, and applied himself 
very assiduously to business. Whatever might 
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be the new manager s defects^ idkaoesB was 
certainfy not one of them. 

He was endeavoaiing to master the details 
of the bosmess transacted hy the firm, and 
some ponderous ledgers were opened beibre 
him. Occasionall J he poosed to make a note, 
and then resumed his ta^ more eamestl]r 
than ever. He was not a pleasant sight to 
contemplate, as he sat immersed in boainessL 
The lines of the mouth were too doeely drawn, 
and the &ce exhibited the cunning expreasioii 
which struck the observer as lurking in the 
eyes, but which was in a great measure vdled 
in public hy the cold, hard manner he a^umed. 

Mr. Hamilton was late that moniii^. Mrs;. 
Hamilton had been unwell all ni^^ and 
t<nirHrd» morning she became restlei^ and veiy 
feverislL An eminent local p&jsidan had 
lieen sent for, who joonounced the oaee to he 
one rjf nervousness and sick he«dbehe^> and 
had prescribed perfect rest and quiefc. 

Her husband was greatljr abanu^d akoofe 
her. Bhe had never heesk lU b^fet^ to lub 
kn^^j^idedge, and up to the pieriQiiB^ ^>v»iiiig 
#be appeared well and hi^J> andiia hmr ia@ul 
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spirits. The doctor assured h\m that there 
was nothing to fear — ^that in a day or two she 
would be quite restored — ^but still he was 
greatly disquieted. 

Louisa was quite helpless in a sick-room. 
She could only sit by the bedside, and attempt 
to soothe the patient with loving words ; 
but she had not the strength or presence of 
mind to make herself usefiil beyond this 
point. 

The household felt the illness of its mistress 
also. She had always been the real head of 
the family, and had managed the whole of the 
domestic aflSdrs alone and imaided. Her step- 
daughter had never taken an interest in such 
matters, nor had Mrs. Hanjilton striven to 
instruct her. 

Mr. Hamilton was consequently delayed in 
his morning's duties. He had to arrange 
everything himself^ and when at last he left 
for town it was with a promise to return early 
in the afternoon. When he reached the office 
he foimd Mr. Grimson deeply engaged in the 
office books. 

" Have you met with any diffic;ulties ?" 
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asked Mr. Hamilton, after the customary 
greetings. 

" No, not exactly with any difficulties," he 
replied, pushing away the books, and leaning 
back in his chair ; " but there are several 
entries here that I should like to compare 
with the banking book. Can you tell me 
where to find it ?" 

" It is in my room up-stairs," replied the 
merchant, for this was a part of the work 
once performed by Mr. Grenfell, which he had 
now taken upon himself. "If you will be 
good enough to copy the entries, and bring 
them up-stairs, you can compare them with 
the book." 

The manager's brow darkened. This was 
in some measure an imphcation of want of 
confidence in him, for he was fiilly aware that 
Mr. Grenfell had previously conducted the 
banking as well as all the other business of 
the firm. 

"Thank you, I will do so," he replied, 
coldly ; " and, while we are upon the subject, 
I should like to know when the sums owing 
by your Scottish agents are due." 
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"Mr. Grenfell can answer that question," 
said Mr, Hamilton, with his hand upon the 
door. " You had better see him. He will be 
able to give you much usefiil information as 
to your duties. I wiU give you his address." 

He went to his own room, and the manager 
followed him there. He compared the entries 
referred to with the banking book, and found 
them correct, and Mr. Hamilton then furnished 
him with Mr. Grenfell's address. 

The new manager wished to see his prede- 
cessor. From what he had heard of his habits 
and character he did not anticipate a very 
cordial reception ; but there were several 
points upon which he wished to consult him, 
and it was also right and proper under the 
circumstances that he should call upon him. 

The invalid was shghtly better that day, 
and had been able to get up for a short time. 
It was at this jimcture that Mr. Grunson 
called at the house, and was shown into Mr, 
GrenfeU's room. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Grimson," the 
ex-manager said, with a feeble smile. " I was 
hoping that you would call before long." 
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" I was anxious to see my predecessor, who 
discharged the duties of the firm with so 
much abiHty and success/' replied Mr. Grimson, 
with his usual engaging smile, which consisted 
of the screwing up of his features and un- 
screwing them again. "You may imagine 
that I find many difficulties at the outset.'' 

" I shall be most happy to give you any 
advice in my power," remarked Mr. Grenfell, 
cordially. "What is it that you cannot 
comprehend ?" 

Mr. Grimson drew out a bulky pocket-book, 
and mentioned several details upon which he 
required information, and Mr. Grenfell ex- 
plained them in the clearest way. 

" Do you quite understand it now ?" he 
asked, when he had finished his explanation. 

" Perfectly," repUed Mr. Grimson, with a 
bland smile ; ' " and I am very much indebted 
to you for your kindness." 

" I am only desirous of seeing my place 
properly filled," observed Mr. Grenfell, who 
disliked profiise expressions of gratitude. "I 
hope you will settle down to your work, and 
act in perfect harmony with Mr. Hamilton." 
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" I hope SO, too," returned the manager ; 
and then added, carelessly, "by the way, 
what a remarkably handsome woman Mrs. 
Hamilton is. Who and what is she ?" 

Mr. Grenfell was displeased at the observa- 
tion and the question. He was a bachelor, 
and was commonly believed to have been dis- 
appointed in love when a young man, and 
since then he had stood aloof from female 
society, although he always spoke of the few 
women he knew with the greatest respect and 
esteem. 

Of Mrs. Hamilton he had a high opinion. 
He believed her to be a remarkably intelligent 
and clever woman, and devoted to her husband. 
He could not endure witless jokes upon women, 
nor: frivolous, flippant remarks concerning 
them, and he did not like the new manager s 
tone of voice as he made the remark respecting 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

"She is Mr. Hamilton's wife, and a very 
noble-hearted woman," he answered, gravely. 
^' That is all I can tell you about her." 

" I thought you might know something of 
her early histoiy, being an old friend of the 
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family," rejoined Mr. Grimson, undaunted by 
the invalid's cold manner ; " and, of course, it 
is natural that one should feel an interest in 
her." 

" I know nothing of her early history, 
except what is in every way creditable to 
her," replied Mr. Grenfell ; " and therefore I 
do not see the necessity for discussing it. We 
will drop the subject." 

Mr. Grimson was baffled, and he felt annoyed 
because of it. He hoped to have been able 
to extract some particulars of Mrs. Hamilton's 
birth and parentage from the ex-manager, and 
he did not anticipate the decided repulse h6 
had met with. 

He returned to the office in an ill-humour, 
and vented it upon the junior clerks and 
Spiffles, the errand boy, who thereupon ex- 
pressed his regret to the whole office that he 
had so far unbent as to put on a clean collar 
on the day of Mr. Grimson's inauguration, 
and had thus been guilty of culpable waste 
and extravagance. 

It was a subject of much controversy among 
the clerks as to where Mr. Grimson resided. 
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No one seemed to know, and as the days went 
by the question was forgotten. It was not a 
long distance, for he was always punctual and 
scrupulously neat in his dress. No speck of 
dust could be detected upon his well-polished 
boots, no tra«e of hurry in dressing ; he waa 
always the same smiling, neat, well-dressed 
man, who looked sharply after his employer's 
interests, and ruled the clerks with a rod of 
iron. 

Gradually the state of things changed in the 
dingy office at Crown Court. The merchant 
had fewer consultations with his manager, and 
took more and more of the work upon his own 
shoulders. He was becoming thin and care- 
worn also, and was never at ease except when 
in the midst of his work. Some strong, dis- 
quieting influence was evidently at work. 
What it was no one knew, and if Mr. Hamilton 
himself had been questioned, it would have 
been found that there was but little ground 
for his anxiety beyond a vague feeling of 
alarm. 

However that might be, his sohtary lamp 
was often burning until early morning in the 
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study at The Elms, aiid the lines on his brow 
were becoming deep and weU-defined. 

The new manager's advent had brought but 
KtUe benefit 7^ empleyer, «>r to anyone 
el». but it was inpos^ble I find any grLd 
of complaint against him. 

This was the state of affidrs in the office a 
few weeks after John's departure. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. BAin>ALL SMITH APPEABS IN A NEW 

CBAJtACTEB. 

Mb. Banball Smith did not flourish. He 
was compelled to acknowledge that the tide of 
postage stamps did not set so strongly towards 
his domicile as of jore ; that specious advertise- 
mente of sovere^n r^medi^ were in more 
senses than one a drug in the market ; that 
the " occupation for leisure time " dodge 
brought him no occupation, and left him with 
more leisure time than was at all desirable ; that 
his in&Uible love charms and imaginary por- 
traits of the future partnere of aU who appUed 
to him for information on these points were 
not appreciated by the public ; and that his 
racing commissicms, like angels' visits, were 
now very few and fer between. 

Business was certainly very slack, and Mr* 
Bandall Smith was proportionately discouraged 
and depressed. The secession of John was 
also a serious loss to him, inasmuch as he had 
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always a small weekly sum to fall back upon 
when the parlour was let for lodgings, but 
now his mansion was completely deserted, and 
Mrs. Smith was clamouring for money upon 
all occasions. He was at a loss to know how 
to shape his course, and in his dilemma he paid 
a visit one day to Arranmore Street, in order 
to consult his friend and patron, Mr. Bobson. 

That gentleman received him with his usual 
urbanity, and the worthy couple were soon 
engaged in smoking the pipe of peace, and 
in quafl&ng copious potations of whisky-and- 
water. Mr. Smith then proceeded to unburden 
his sorrows, and to seek his friend's advice. 

" I do not know how to raise the wind,'' he 
said, lugubriously, closing his eyes lest the 
smoke of his pipe should enter. " I must do 
something, but I do not know .what." 

*^ I thought that a man of your varied ac- 
complishments was never without a resource, 
my dear Eandall," remarked Mr. Eobson, in 
his usual calm, unruffled manner. 

** I never was so completely down before — 
never," said Mr. Smith, sadly. " I assure you 
I have not five shillings in the world." 
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'^ You are happier without any filthy lucre 
to grate upon your feelings, my dear fellow," 
replied Mr. Robson, philosophically ; " you can 
devote yourself entirely now to the study of 
Nature, of which you axe solfond." 

" Nature is all very well when you have 
money in your pocket," said Mr. Smith, gruffly, 
" but I cannot live upon it, neither can my 
old woman. We must have something to 
keep the pot boUing." 

"Then, my dear fellow, why don't you 
work ? " asked the imperturbable Mr. Robson, 
" I am sorry that I have no digging to offer 
you ; my garden will want weeding, however, 
in a short time — ^perhaps that will suit you 1 " 

" Don't aggravate a fellow,'' cried his com- 
panion, testily, "you know that I couldn't 
weed or dig to save my life, my back aches so 
when I bend." 

"You will have to stoop, however, to do 
something," retorted his patron. " How are 
you to earn your money ?" 

" That is just what I want you to tell me," 
said Mr. Smith, impatiently, and narrowly 
escaping siiffocation by swallowing a quantity 
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of smoke ; " you must advance me some 
money/' 

" I shall do nothing of the kind/' replied 
Mr. Robson, coolly ; " even if I did it would 
not last you a month, and after that what are 
you to do ? Come to me again, eh ? " 

'" No, I did not mean that," said Mr. Smith, 
rather humbly, "but I thought it time for 
you to take some fiirther steps in this Hamilton 
business, and then you would require my as- 
sistance." 

"I have decided to abandon the sdieme 
altogether," replied his patron. "There is 
nothing so beautifiil as forgiving your ene- 



mies." 



" I should scarcely consider you the man to 
practise such a virtue," returned Mr. Smith, 
incredulously ; " I cannot swallow that piece 
of intelligence." 

"You are swallowing a great amount of 
smoke," replied Mr. Robson, cahnly ; " it is not 
beneficial to the healtk I can assure you, my > 
dear Randall." 

" Oh, that was only a little accident," gasped 
Randall, coughing violently, and drinking a 
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great quantity of whisky-and-water to get 
him to rights, 

" You will be suffocated some day by an 
accident of this kind/' repHed the other, " aad 
that would be a pity, for your neck was 
naturally intended for a hempen cravat." 

" I think we had better drop this nonsense," 
cried Eandall, angrily.]^" Have you no advice 
whatever to offer ? " 

" I really am at a loss to know what to say," 
replied Mr. Robson, as he stretched himself at 
full length on the sofa, "I believe you are 
clever at photography ; suppose you set up a 
fitudio in a caravan and take a short tour in 
the country for the benefit of your healtL It 
would pay." 

" Where is the caravan to come fi:om ? " 
asked Randall, shaking his head dubiously; 
*' I'm afraid that won't do." 

" Well, take a tour round the coimties to 
the markets and fairs," pursued his patron, 
" and dispose of your remaining stock of pills 
for the cure of everything." 

" My stock wouldn't last a week," replied 
Randall, sadly, "and the risk is too great. 

s 2 
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Suppose the public wouldn't buy them 1 What 
should I do in that case, far from home and 
my household gods V 

" Go in for a course of lectures then, or invest 
five shillings in a magic lantern," suggested 
Mr. Robson ; " there are lots of things open 
to you if you like to make a little exertion." 

" I am afraid none of .them will suit me,*' 
replied Randall, dejectedly. 

" There is one more resource, although it is 
not a very promising one this weather," re- 
marked Mr. Robson, " buy a broom and set 
up as a crossing-sweeper, or else speculate in 
chestnuts, roasted potatoes, fiisee matches, or 
newspapers." 

" You might have added shoe-laces and 
trotters," said Randall, spitefully. " You are 
an invaluable Job's comforter." 

" When Job refuses to be comforted there 
is nothing to be done," was the cool retort ; 
" but as I have exhausted my expedients per- 
haps you have something to suggest ? " 

" No, I am quite at a loss," was the gloomy 
reply ; " there is no room in the world now-a- 
days for men of genius." 
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" I quite agree with you, my dear fellow, 
and therefore I would recommend you to 
get out of it as soon as possible/' answered 
his friend, " but I have one more suggestion, 
which if you reject I must give you up." 

'* Let me hear it, then," cried Smith, eagerly, 
for he felt sure that some feasible plan of 
action was to be proposed at last. 

" Start a limited liability company," said 
Mr, Robson, very briefly. 

" A limited liability company ! " echoed 
Smith, in a disappointed tone, "you might 
as well recommend me to start a Stock 
Exchange, or a new International Exhibi- 
tion." 

" You are not so bright as you used to be, 
Randall," remarked Mr. Robson, sarcastically, 
lising at the same time from the sofa, and 
resting his arms upon the table ; " your wits 
are duller, and your intellect cloudy. You 
are worn out, Ilandall." 

" Well, but I do not see how to start a 
company of any kind," argued Randall, in an 
injured tone of voice. " Where is the money 
to come from ? " 
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" I told you you were losing or had lost the 
little wit you ever possessed/' replied his 
patron; "did you imagine I would recom- 
mend a scheme to you for laying out money 
when you come to me to say that you have 
none 'i " 

" It looks like it/' said Randall, doubtftilly. 

" You have not yet mastered the first princi- 
ples of commerce/' continued Mr. Robson, in 
the same cool, insolent tone ; " and if we start 
this company you must obey my instructions 
iniplicitly. "/If you do so you will make a 
roimd sum of money, but if you attempt to 
act independently of me you will spoil aU, and 
probably find yourself in prison. Do you 
understand this clearly ? " 

" I understand that I am to commit some 
roguery, from which you will get the lion's 
share of the profit, as usual," rejoined Eandall, 
bitterly ; " it is always so, and I do not 
like it." 

" Then go on your own way, and do not 
apply to me for advice," responded the other 
coolly, but with a trace of anger quivering in 
his voice. " What can you do without me ? 
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And do you expect to get the * lion's share of 
the profit/ as you call it, when I get all the 
trouble and anxiety ? " 

** At aU events, I expect more than you are 
generally pleased to give me,'' replied Eandall, 
who was, however, inclined to propitiate his 
patron rather than excite his ire too far, " but 
I am willing to embark in this matter pro- 
vided you make me a fair allowance/' 

" That is the most sensible speech you have 
made yet," returned his companion, " and now 
I will explain what I mean. I think it ought 
to be a company for the purpose of working 
some immensely rich lead mines." 

" But where are the mines 1 " interrupted 
Bandall. 

" In my imagraation," replied Mr. Robson, 
somewhat angrily. *' The rich lead mines are 
the bait to attract the fish. We must have a 
large capital, but not too large, or else we 
wotdd excite suspicion ; and of course a great 
portion of it must be paid up." 

" But surely you do not expect the public 
to buy the shares without telling thesl where 
the mines are. 
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" I did not expect the pubKc to do any- 
thing of the kind/' repKed his patron, who 
had quite recovered his usual cahn self-pos- 
session. " We must get possession of some lead 
mines on cheap terms, and we need not pay- 
down the price agreed upon for a few months, 
but we must drive a hard bargain, in order to 
convince the present .proprietors that we are 
in earnest. Then we must find an engirieer, 
send him down, and pay him to draw up a 
glowing report. I think I know the man who 
wiU do it.'' 

" Have you any idea as to where the mines 
are to be found 1 " asked Randall, who natu- 
rally regarded this as the most important 
poiat. 

"Not just at this moment," replied Mr. 
Robson, "but I will institute inquiries, and I 
have no doubt we shall find something to suit 
us. The ftirther they are fi:om Liverpool the 
better, or else we shall have people going down 
td make inquiries on the spot, and the people 
of the neighbourhood always know the value 
of a mine." 

"North Wales won't do, then," observed 
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Bandall ; " it is rather a pity because there 
are lots of old disused lead mines there. I 
ought to know, for I nearly stumbled into one 
once when I was coming home over a common, 
a little elevated." 

"You would be sufficiently depressed at 
the bottom of the mine," observed his friend, 
with a cynical smile ; " it would have been an 
irreparable loss to mankind." 

" It would have been an irreparable loss for 
this company," replied Bandall, waving his 
hand deprecatingly. " But let me hear what 
else must be done." 

" We must have a board of directors with 
some high-soimding names, in order to make 
the concern respectable," returned Mr. Bob- 
son. " I think I can secure a baronet who 
resides Lq London, and who is only too happy 
to earn a couple of guineas in any way. We 
must have at least one good name, and that is 
the difficulty. The concern won't float with- 
out it." 

"How much capital do you propose to 
, raise ? " asked Bandall, who never lost sight 
of the money part of the question. 
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" Ten thousand pounds," replied the other, 
" in a thousand ten pound shares ; and most of 
this we ought to be able to draw from the 
shareholders." 

"How long will you hold on?" queried 
Randall. 

" So long as we can get money," was the 
reply : " but if anything unforeseen should 
happen, we must shut the concern up." 

" Your name, of course, will appear among 
the directors ?" observed Smith, as Mr. Rob- 
son paused. 

" If you wish to ruin the whole affair you 
had better put it," said the other, dryly; 
" my name has been too often connected with 
bubble companies to be again used." 

" Then you do not appear in the affair at 
all ?" remarked Randall, in a rather alarmed 
tone ; " the whole responsibiUty will be 
fastened upon me, and I m\ist bear the conse- 
quences. There is sure to be a row. Disap- 
pointed shareholders are savage animals." 

" What can the consequences be ?" de- 
manded Mr. Robson, sharply ; " it is only a 
matter of taking a trip to Paris for a year or 
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two, and tHen the company is wound up, and 
you are at liberty to return." 

Eandall briglitened considerably when this 
view of the matter was presented to him, and 
made no further objection. 

"We can do nothing until the mine or 
mines has been fixed upon, and the engineer 
engaged," observed Mr. Robsooi. "I will send 
for him here iinmedi9.tely ; and if you call 
to-night I will let you know the result." 

Eandall took his hat, and rose to go, 

" Come here at eight o'clock," continued 
Mr. Robson, " and I shall have decided upon 
something." 

Eandall returned to his home in a much 
more cheerful state of mind than when he left 
it. In the meantime Mr. Eobson wrote to 
the engineer, requesting him to call at his 
residence that evening, at six o'clock. 

The engineer in question was a highly- 
educated and clever young man, who had 
shown remarkable promise in the outset of his 
career. Unfortunately, however, he began to 
drink freely, and in a very short time became 
a confirmed drunkard. His practice rapidly 
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dwindled away, and althougli he sometimes 
remained sober for a fortnight or three weeks, 
and undertook a little work, he was, as a 
general rule, well nigh destitute of the means 
of support, and was consequently a willing 
tool in the hands of luiscrupulous men who 
paid him Uberally. 

Mr. Robson's letter happened to reach him 
at a time when he was sober. He had not 
commenced his potations for the day, and 
when he read the message he firmly abstained 
from drink, in order* that he might be in a 
position to transact business. 

Mr. Robson had employed Hewitt before 
in several ambiguous transactions, and the 
engineer knew him to be a very liberal pay- 
master. He was therefore quite ready to 
undertake any new commission which might 
be offered to him. 

He presented himself at Mr. Eobson's house 
at six precisely, and was shown into the room 
where the interesting conversation between 
Mr. Robson and Randall took place that 
morning. 

The proprietor of the mansion was not in 
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the room at the moment Mr. Hewitt entered, 
but he quickly made his appearance, and 
greeted his visitor with a patronizing nod. 

"Well, Hewitt, how are you getting on ?'* 
he asked, carelessly; "rather down- in the 
world, I fancy." 

" Very much so, Mr. Robson,'' replied his 
visitor ; " my health has been so bad, and 
business is so poor." 

" You are drinking too much brandy, man," 
laughed the host, as if it were a very good 
joke. " I am afiredd you will die of delirium 
tremens yet ; walk down a pit some day, as a 
friend of mine nearly did." 

" Heaven forbid ! " muttered the poor wretch, 
with a shudder; "that would be an awftil 
ending to a bad, wasted life." 

"Nonsense, man, don't give way to such 
fancies," said Robson, rising and fetching a 
decanter filled with brandy. " It strikes me 
that a glass of this will do you good. You 
have had none to-^y, I suppose ?" 

" None, and I do not want it," he cried ; 
and covering his eyes with his hands to hide 
the tempting sight, although he could have 
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drawn the cork and drunk the^fiery spirit 
until it maddened him, but that he felt his 
soul and body being destroyed by it : " do not 
tempt me, Mr. Eobson. I must not drink it." 

" It will steady your nerves, man," said the 
tempter, pouring out half a tumbler fiill of the 
spirit, and placing it before him ; " drink that, 
^nd see* how you like it." 

The miserable man grasped the glass, and 
tossed off its contents at a draught. 

" It is capital stuff," he said, with a hoarse 
laugh ; " I will trouble you for a little 
more." 

" Not until we have finished our business, 
Hewitt," replied Mr. Robson, who had now 
brought the unfortunate engineer into a suffi- 
-ciently reckless state of mind to receive his 
proposal ; " I want to ask you if you know of 
Sb lead mine anywhere, which I could get pos- 
flession of on easy terms ?" 

" I know of several, but they are too near, 
I fancy, to suit you," replied Hewitt, who was 
perfectly aware of the object Robson had in 
view. " I know of one old mine in Flintshire 
which could be had for a mere song." 
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" It is much too near," responded Mr. Rob- 
son ; " we must go fiirther afield." 

" I think I know the exact place to suit 
you!" exclaimed Hewitt, suddenly; "it is 
down in a remote part of South Wales. 
Nearest railway station twenty miles away." 

" Any lead there ?" asked Robson. 

Not an oimce," was the emphatic reply ; 
but I presume that is no objection! The 
owner of the land is a dabbler in miner&logical 
science ; and he conceived the idea that there 
was a rich vein of lead on his property. He 
worked at this mine for about two years, and 
then gave it up as a bad job." 

" Do you think he would dispose of it on 
easy terms ?" asked Mr. Robson. 

" Yes, if you give him clearly to understand 
that you are aware of the true state of things," 
replied Hewitt, quickly ; " if you do not, he 
may imagbie that you have more money than 
brains, and that you really expect to find 
lead." 

" I will send an agent down to treat with 
him at once," said Mr, Robson ; " and if we 
come to terms, you must go down and send up 
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a strong report. Will you undertake tlie 
business ? " 

" I have no objection," replied the other, 
with a laugh ; " but you will have to pay 
down the cash to this man. It will not do to 
let him know that you do not expect to find 
lead, and then offer him a bill, say at three 
months, for he will conclude at once that the 
company, which I presume you intend starting, 
is a bubble, and that his money wiU not be safe.'' 

" Would it not be better, then, to act as if 
the mine was a rich one, and promise him a 
round siun of money?" asked Robson, who, 
with all his astuteness, had not taken this view 
of the matter before. 

"I reaUy cannot decide that for you," rephed 
Hewitt ; ^^ he would know that you would 
never find any ore, and that you might throw 
the concern up in less than three months." 

** But he would expect us to meet the bill,"' 
said Mr. Robson. 

" Yes, he might do that," replied the 
engineer ; " provided, of course, that he was 
satisfied that the company was a genuine 
hand fide one." 
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"We must get it into our hands at any- 
cost," said Mr. Robson, very decidedly ; " the 
precise terms I must arrange hereafter. I 
will send my agent down to-moiTOw, and some 
arrangement ought to be made before the end, 
of the week. I will then commimicate with 
you, and you will at once go down." 

The conference was over, and the brandy 
was again produced, of which the wretched 
man drank deeply. He would, in all proba- 
bility, have remained there imtil the decanter 
was empty, but Mr. Eobson dismissed him. 

"You must excuse me now, Hewitt," he said, 
authoritatively ; " I have an appointment, and 
must dispense with your company." 

The engineer arose and took his hat. His 
eyes were bloodshot and his throat scorched 
with the fiery liquid, but he walked as 
steadily as ever. Mr. Robson conducted him 
to the door and then returned to the parlour, 
where he threw himself at full length upon 
the sofa, and mused long and anxiously upon 
the course he should pursue. 

A knock at the door interrupted his 
reflections, and Randall was shown in, but 
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Mr. Robson did not leave his recumbent 
position. 

" Have you done anything?" askecl Randall, 
as he took a chair, deposited his hat on the 
ground, and drew out his pipe. 

" I have not decided upon anything, of 
€Ourse,'' replied Mr. Robson, " but I have 
heard of a mine down in South Wales which 
will suit our purpose admiiubly, if we can get 
it." 

" Is it being worked now ?" asked RandaU, 
feeling it to be his duty to say something. 

" Of course not, or else we should not get 
it," replied his patron; "at least, we could 
not get it on the terms I mean to offer." 

"Who are the proprietors ?" was the next 
question RandaU asked. 

Mr. Robson explained to him the present 
position of affairs, and the means he intended 
to employ in order to get the works into his 
hands. 

"You will go down there to-morrow," he 
said, " and see the proprietor. Tell him that 
a rich company in Liverpool is willing to work 
the mine provided he will dispose of it on 
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reasonable terms. Try and induce him ta 
accept a bill at three months for the whole 
amoimt ; but, if he refiises to do that, offer 
him £100 down, and a bill for the rest. If 
he refuses, the negociation is at an end." 
^ " What if he asks awkward questions as to 
the directors, capital, and other points con- 
nected with the company?" asked Randall, 
who did not much relish the task assigned to- 
him. "What am I to say?" 

"Refer him to me for such information,"^ 
replied Mr. Robson. "Your duty is simply 
to make terms for the mine. Give him to 
understand that we are aware a good deal of 
expense will be involved before we reach the 
lead, even if we do at all, and that, therefore, 
his demand must be a moderate one." 

He rose and went to his desk, from whence 
he took the address of the proprietor, and 
also a bank-note to defray Randall's expenses. 

" If he asks a high price, you must flatly 
decline to negotiate," he said, in conclusion ; 
" that will bring him to his senses, for he will 
be glad to dispose of it at any price." 

With these instructions, Randall departed^ 
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^ind next morning he was on his way to South 
Wales. He travelled in a third-class carriage, 
feeling more at home in a compartment where 
there were plenty of rough, sociable friends to 
be got than he would have done in a second 
or first-class carriage. Wherever there was 
^ refi^eshment-room, he ahghted to procure 
a drink of something refreshing. In this 
manner, he journeyed on pleasantly and com- 
fortably. 

The unintelligible Welsh names which stared 
him in the face at almost every station, and 
the mysterious language of the country people 
who joined the trains on their route through 
Wales, served to amuse him a little, and the 
journey— which he had looked forward to 
with some misgivings — ^was more agreeable 
than he had anticipated. 

At length he reached the station where he 
was to alight, and he found that he had a* 
distance of about eighteen miles to traverse 
jet, and this part of the journey had to be 
performed in a covered carrier's cart — the 
only vehicle between the station and the 
Tillage he wished to reaoh. 
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It was dark when he arrived, and he deter- 
mined, therefore, to spend the night ^t the 
village inn, a clean and well-conducted hostelry 
where English was completely unknown. 

He was up at an eaily hour next morning, 
.and started on a voyage of discovery. He 
had not much difficulty in finding the mine, 
which was partially closed, and which stood 
in the midst of a barren heath. 

" It is not much to look at," he thought, as 
he peered downwards through the rotten 
/timbers which had been placed on the mouth 
of the pit ; " but there is one blessing con- 
nected with it, none of the shareholders are 
likely to come down to a place like this. 
That is a great consideration, and I think it 
will do — I certainly think it will do." 

He then inquired the way to the residence 
of the proprietor of the property, and found 
it to be a comfortable, roomy farm-house. 
The owner was much surprised when he 
learnt the object of Randall's visit, and, b^ing 
an honest man, he very earnestly endeavoured 
to dissuade him from what he considered his 
foolish purpose. When, however, he found 
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that he was bent upon the project, he accepted 
the terms offered to him, and the transaction 
was at once concluded. 

" You will regret this speculation," he said, 
as Randall left him. " I sank a great deal of 
money in it, but I was forced at last to the 
conclusion that there is no lead in it. You 
will be of the same opinion before long." 

" We are willing to risk it," replied his 
visitor^ with a snule. " I hope we shall not be 
losers." 

" If you are, remember that I warned you 
in time," replied the farmer. 

Randall returned to the railway station, 
and, early on the following day, he reported 
the result of his visit to Mr. Robson. 
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